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The National Urban League Stands Guar¢ 


ON THE HOME FRONT OF RACE RELATIONS 





Since 1910, the National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes has worked to improve social and economic con- 
ditions among the Negro population. The League is not only a social! 
service agency; it is a national interracial movement with 48 local 
affiliates formally organized in strategic centers throughout the 
country. Each autonomous local affiliate, like the national organ- 
ization, is directed by an interracial board and professionally led 
by a trained staff. 





The Urban League movement is of special importance to 
America during this period of wartime tensions and other social 
problems. The League directs its efforts to lessening racial ten- 
sions by removing their causes, and developing cooperative effort 
and mutual respect between American citizens of different races. 


The wartime services of the National Urban League are car- 
ried on in the following fields: 


Planning with national and local community leadership in meeting 
the wartime needs of the Negro population, and adjusting problems 
that have developed as a result of wartime migration of workers. 


Directing toward war industry a steady supply of competent Negro 
labor and helping to adjust problems that arise in connection with 
the use of such labor. 


Interpreting to Negro and white Americans alike their common stake 
in winning the war and building a just and enduring peace. 


Serving as a source of authoritative information on the life of the 
Negro in the United States; making social studies and surveys upon 
request ; criticizing and interpreting the objectives and operations of 
public and voluntary welfare programs as they affect the interests 
of the Negro population. 


The National Urban League invites into membership those 
persons who wish to make real America’s ideal of equal opportun- 
ity regardless of race, color, or creed. Further information regard- 
ing the League’s program may be had upon receipt of a letter 
addressed to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York, 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 180 
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Editorials 


Ly Alphonse Hening burg 





DOWN IN THE DITCH... 


“6 OU can’t keep another man down in 
. the ditch without staying down in the 
ditch with him.” This was Booker 
Washington’s way of telling the white South 
that there could no be regional prosperity as 
long as the Negro was kept in peonage, and 
lived in terror of the constant threat of mob 
rule. The Tuskegee sage saw very clearly, more 
than forty years ago, that the attempt to pro- 
duce in the Negro something less than a man 
was more debasing to the persecutor than it 
was to the victim. There is something chal- 
lenging about the position into which the Negro 
has been forced, and over and over again he 
has shown that he could grow in spite of the 
shackles which have been forged for him. Not 
many rays of sunlight have streamed into his 
cell, but he has worked and sung in this im- 
poverished setting. On occasion, he has broken 
away from it altogether. 

One of the least understood of the dangers 
which threaten the man who assumes to be su- 
perior is the gradual loss of all sense of objec- 
tivity. We spend so much time and energy prov- 
ing that the other fellow is inferior that we 
have no resources left with which to carry on. 
We constantly tell ourselves and our children 
that if a man’s skin is black he is by that token 
of a lesser order: he is not only lazy and stupid, 
but he is inclined to be a criminal. This un- 
natural position insults our reason, and we seek 
to maintain balance by hating the man whom 
we condemn. In the meantime, the world moves 
on, and other men who employ reason untem- 
pered by emotion “move in” on the economic 
opportunities which we have neglected. 

Another product of the attempt to “keep the 
Negro in his place” is an all-enveloping spiritual 
poverty. Neither our common sense nor our 
Christianity has saved us. We have seen injus- 
tice crystallized by the processes of law, and we 
have weakened ourselves by subscribing to ideals 
to which we haven't the courage to aspire. 
There is no greatness in us, for we have too 
long played false to ourselves. So deep is the 
ditch which we’ve dug for the black man that 
we find ourselves far beneath the surface. We 
live in shadow, and the air which reaches us 
is no longer sweet and clean. We are caught 
in our own trap, and we lack the ingenuity 
to find our way out. 
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Every American who fails to act as th trap 
is sprung is unconsciously lending his support to 
those who exploit their fellows. This black man 
whose lifeless body, with the tongue cu: out, 
was found a thousand miles away is your con- 
cern. This helpless woman who is bein in- 
timidated by the bus driver is more than a 
piteous victim in the hands of a sadist; she is 
the symbol of what is happening to all of us, 
Her body, beaten and bruised, kicked about by 
a brute who gives vicious expression to his pent- 
up desires, represents the low level to which 
you are gradually sinking. You may seck es- 
cape by pretending that this is merely an ugly 
incident between the bus driver and a passenger, 
but your conscience will tell you better. 

Can we save ourselves from this dilemma? 
Do men who love peace lack the courage to 
stay the arm of the thoughtless individual who 
threatens our whole society by his disregard of 
law and order? The answer begins with us, 
as interested citizens, and it ends with us. We 
can no longer think of ourselves as spectators 
on the American scene. Unless we who can see 
this matter clearly and with reason are ready 
to act to guarantee every man his right to 
dignity and to security, life in America may 
lose its great promise. Perhaps this great ‘dea 
which we call democracy will work if giver 
half a chance—perhaps we don’t need to keep 
any one down in the ditch, after all. 


TO THE POLLS WE GO... 


N November 7, we shall choose the 
man who will largely determine the des- 
tiny of this nation during the next four 

years. Upon the shoulders of this man will rest 
not only the heavy responsibilities of shaping 
post-war policy in America, but to whom much 
of the world will look for direction and leader- 
ship. He will need courage, vision, and wisdom 
if we are to avoid many of the mistakes which 
we made after the last war. Even at this dis- 
tance, we know that this man’s task will be no 
easy one. 

Opportunity is non-partisan in 1944, as it 
and the National Urban League have always 
been. We belicve in a free electorate, without 
which a republic can not survive, and we have 
no attachment for either Republicans or Demo- 
crats as such. We have never attempted to per- 
suade the vote of any individual or group, and 
we do not propose any such persuasion. 
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But we recognize a significant responsibility 
to our readers: It is that we urge every 
person who can qualify to register and 
vote. Go to the polls, and use the ballot as 
proof of your readiness to share fully in the op- 
portunities and the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy. Vote freely and without coercion, 
following only the dictates of your own intel- 
ligence in choosing your candidate. Let neither 
tradition nor the harangues of professional poli- 
ticians determine your course of action. Use 
your influence at every opportunity, not to the 
end that others should vote as you do but 
that they should make use of the chief weapon 
with which the citizen guarantees his security. 
Our failure to vote is more than an indication 
of laziness, it is a tacit admission that we prefer 
dictatorship to democracy. 


It is estimated that women will constitute 
sixty percent of the voters on November 7. 
Civic organizations among Negro women 
should cover every residential area in the 
country with a fine-tooth comb. Many wo- 
men who have never before given serious 
thought to their responsibilities as citizens will 
go proudly to the polls this year, and will think 
of sons and brothers overseas as they cast their 
first ballots. 


Teachers in many colleges will emerge from 
their ivory towers, and will risk administrative 
displeasure by urging eligible students to vote. 
[hese young people are eager to shoulder their 
responsibilities; they know enough of life in 
America to realize that “A voteless people is a 
hopeless people.” In many instances, if their 
elders can find the courage to keep hands off, 
these students will inspire entire communities 
to take new interest in civic affairs, and thus 
education may take one much-needed step to- 
ward reality. 


We are not advising how you should vote 
on November 7, but we know it is important 
that you do vote... . 


WHAT IS AMERICA'S ANSWER? 


HE fighting men of America have done 
much more than drive the Germans back 
toward Berlin. They have proved con- 
clusively that the system of government derisively 
labeled by Hitler as “decadent democracy” is 
more than a match for the Nazi ideology. Goeb- 
bels has ridiculed our “massive slowness,” and 
has boasted that our soft living would not only 
produce weakling soldiers but a public which 
could not sustain the hardships of war over any 
prolonged period. 
What Hitler and Goebbels have never under- 





stood is that the American soldier fights for a 
great cause. His loyalty to the ideal of dignity 
for the common man and his love of a country 
in which all men are free to pursue the great 
goal of happiness have given him determina- 
tion which makes him a marvelous fighting ma- - 
chine. He loves peace, but he fights with some- 
thing akin to ferocity when that peace is 
threatened. 

But the very success of our armies in Eu- 
rope and in the South Pacific brings into bold 
relief a striking paradox. We who remain at 
home, intent upon the machinery of war, seem 
to have forgotton the reasons for which we fight. 
Far removed from the actual scene of conflict, 
we have been too concerned with “business as 
usual” ; we have failed to realize that this global 
struggle represents the gigantic effort of men 
everywhere to be free. We are making the mis- 
take of assuming that this war is being waged 
to make us secure in our old pattern of discrim- 
ination and exploitation, and in this we are un- 
worthy of the men who fight for us. 


Our general staff is to be congratulated upon 
the splendid morale of the men in the ranks, 
even in the face of profoundly disturbing news 
from home. It must be hard for these men to 
understand why 6,000 workers in Philadelphia 
could ‘imperil the entire war effort because eight 
black Americans were upgraded to positions as 
street car operators. Aren’t we fighting to make 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness pos- 
sible for all men everywhere? And how did our 
fighting men feel upon learning that a soldier 
in uniform—a Negro soldier—had been shot 
and killed by a white bus driver after the soldier 
had left the bus. It is reported that this soldier 
was killed because the driver charged him with 
failing to “move back in the bus.” Here was a 
man ready to give his life for the ideal of free- 
dom, and he meets a public servant who holds 
human life very cheaply, who in his demoraliz- 
ing hatred is suggestive of the ruthless monster 
of Europe. 

We realize, ui course, that we lost much more 
than ‘a potential fighting man when this soldier 
was killed. We lost a part of our better selves, 
and we lost much of the greatness which is 
America. 

We know that the greatest thing in this coun- 
try of ours is not our natural resources, but the 
ideals upon which the nation is founded. Once 
those ideals become too much obscured, we shall 
have lost the compelling force which makes us 
a nation, strong and indivisible. If we lose sight 
of those ideals, we shall have lost the war 
for freedom, even though we have won: every 
battle. 
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Courtesy 


Shown here with the Chief PTC instructor are 


eight trainees, about whom much of the recent confusion 


centered. 


Independence Hall rang again on August 

3, 1944. It was rung not by frock-coated 
dignitaries of the City of Brotherly Love pro- 
claiming the freedom of a new nation, but by a 
thirty-eight-year-old Negro war worker who 
hurled a quartz paper weight at the cracked 
side of the bell and shouted: “Liberty Bell, 
liberty—that’s a lot of bunk!” This incident 
made the front page of the city’s press, but the 
papers did not get the comment reported to 
have been made by the presiding judge before 
whom Charles A. White was brought to face a 
misdemeanor charge for his impetuous act. 
“That bell stands for independence, freedom, 
and liberty,” the judge observed, “and it is al- 
ready badly cracked.” Little did the judge 
realize that what he had said about the Liberty 
Bell was equally applicable to all that it stands 
for. Liberty itself was badly cracked at 4:00 
A.M. on August 1, when striking employees of 
the Philadelphia Transportation Company 
paralyzed the city’s vast transportation system. 
By 10:00 A.M. on that day not a bus, street 
car, subway, or elevated train was in operation 
throughout the entire city. For six days, the 
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city’s population struggled along good-natured) 
without public transportation. It was only after 
the President of the United States issued an 
order placing the company under Army control 
and directing the Army to restore normal oper- 
ations that the strike was ended. 

There is not complete agreement on the cause 
of the unauthorized walkout of the company’s 
6,000 operators, but the incident which pre- 
cipitated it was the assignment of eight Negroes 
to jobs as street car motormen. White workers 
had strenuously opposed upgrading of Negroes 
to these jobs described by one of the strike lead- 
ers as “white men’s jobs.” Their action was pre- 
sumed to be a protest to the company’s decision 
to comply with a directive issued by the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. It is also 
contended that the strike was called by leaders 
of the PTC Employses’ Union in order to em- 
barrass the Transport Workers’ Union (CIO 
which was victorious in a three-cornered fight 
for the right to represent employees of the com- 
pany. It is hinted that responsible officials of 
the Transportation Company had colluded with 
the strike leaders in an effort to “break” the CIO 
union. The Grand Jury investigation which is 




















gow under way will, no doubt, fix responsibility 
for the strike and disclose other significant facts 
hitherto unknown to the public. 

While sincere efforts are being made to dis- 
over the real cause or causes of the strike, there 
s no question about its damaging effects. Phil- 
adelphia with a population of 3,000,000 people 
is the second largest producer of vital war ma- 
rials in the nation. The six-day traffic tie-up 
kept thousands of war workers from their jobs 
until other means of transportation could be 
provided. Reports indicate that 4,000,000 
man-hours of war production were lost. The 
oss in wages to employees of the Transporta- 
jon Company as well as to workers in the city’s 
ndustrial and commercial establishments has 
been conservatively estimated at more than 
$8,000,000. The city’s business index showed a 
fecrease of over a million dollars a day in com- 
mercial trade including the Transportation 
Company’s daily loss of $150,000 in operating 
revenue, 

Fourteen persons were hospitalized following 
a series of street brawls between Negroes and 
whites, and two hundred others were under ar- 
rest. Scores of store windows in the northern 
ection of the city were shattered by resentful 
hoodlums in retaliation for the action of the 
strikers. Only the intelligent action of respon- 
ible Negro and white civic organizations pre- 
vented serious racial clashes before troops were 
brought into the city. But serious as these 
losses were, they do not present the entire pic- 
ture. We lost an important battle to Hitler & 
Company. For six days, a world fighting to 
preserve the liberty that was cradled in Inde- 
pendence Hall looked with bewildered confusion 
ipon this strange drama and denounced its 
principal characters, the leaders of the strike, 
for sabotaging the war effort. 

There is a distressing story back of this tragi 
occurrence. It is the story of smoldering race 
prejudice fanned to flaming hate, the story of 
little men whose determination to “keep the 
Negro in his place” overshadowed the urgent 
need for guns, tanks and planes that would rid 
a war-torn world of Nazi race hate. It is the 
story of consuming fear, fear of insecurity, the 
lriving force behind much of what was casual- 
ly refer to as the American Race Problem. It 
is a new and different Philadelphia Story, an- 
ther stirring episode in the struggle for genuine 
lemocracy and equality of opportunity in 
\merica. 

Not long after the war began, the PTC found 
it difficult to replace white conductors and 
motormen with other white men. Philadelphia’s 
war industries were paying more attractive 





wages for the caliber of workers the company 
wanted. The War Manpower Commission 
urged the company to train Negroes for these 
jobs. In Cleveland, Detroit, and New York, 
Negroes were operating street cars, buses and 
subway trains satisfactorily, and they were avail- 
able to relieve the acute labor shortage which was 
threatening transportation service in Philadel- 
phia. But the company would not accept Negro 
workers for operating jobs because it had as- 
sured white operators that Negroes would not 
be used as operators and conductors. When the 
company advertised for workers, Negroes in- 
sisted that the discrimination against them was 
unfair and undemocratic. Complaints against 
the company increased daily. Local civic and 
interracial organizations joined with govern- 
ment agencies in a futile attempt to persuade 
company and union officials to change their 
hiring policies. Only vague and evasive answers 
were the result of these efforts. 


FEPC Issues Directive 


In December, 1943, the War Manpower 
Commission certified the Transportation Com 
pany to the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice for the company’s refusal to accept 
workers regardless of race. In the public hear- 
ings that followed, the company passed the buck 
to the independent union. The union dis- 
claimed discrimination against Negroes. It is 
reported that the attorney for the company as- 
sisted the union’s attorney in the* defense of its 
position on this issue. But the FEPC directed 
the company to comply with the President’s 
Executive Order forbidding race discrimination. 

Behind the scenes, another struggle was going 
on—a struggle between rival unions for the 
right to represent the employees. For many 
years a company union had been the bargain- 
ing agent. With the enactment of the Wagner 
Labor Act, this union was replaced by the PTC 
Employees’ Union which was understood to be 
independent of company control. The contract 
negotiated by the independent union stipulated 
that all customs and usages involving employees 
previously in operation should continue unless 
changed by mutual consent: The company was 
therefore committed to an agreement barring 
the use of Negro operators unless the union 
gave its approval. Further, the company in- 
terpreted its contract to mean that any effort 
on its part to seek a change in hiring policies 
would be considered interference in union af- 
fairs. On the other hand, officials of the union 
claimed it was not within the province of their 
executive board to initiate matters of this na- 
ture. Some 600 Negro workers employed in the 
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shops and car barns were squarely in the middle 
when they sought to end the discrimination 
against them. Though they were members of 
the union, they could get no favorable union 
action. Both the company and the union at- 
tempted to convince Negroes that in addition 
to the opposition from white operators, the rid- 
ing public was opposed to Negro operators. 


TWU Wins Election 


The Amalgamated Street Car Workers’ 
Union (AFL) and the Transport Workers’ 
Union (CIO) were conducting membership 
drives while this little game of “who's got the 
button” was going on. The Amalgamated cam- 
paigned on the race issue as did the PTC Em- 
ployees' Union. Meanwhile, the Transport 
Workers’ Union announced that it would 
not oppose upgrading Negroes to all jobs for 
which they were qualified. The lines were 
sharply drawn on this issue and the election 
held later was wen by the Iransport Workers’. 
Union (CIO) which was certified as exclusive 
bargaining agent of the transit employees by 
the State Labor Relations Board in April, 1944. 
The employees voted as follows: 


lransport Workers Union (CIO #410 

PTC Employees’ Union 1815 

Amalgamated Street Car Workers Union 
(AFL) 1637 


A few weeks after the election, the company 
negotiated a new contract with representatives 
of the Transport Workers’ Union in which it 
was agreed that Negro workers would be em- 
ploved as operators. It was in accordance with 
the terms of this contract that eight Negroes 
then completing their training for operators’ 
jobs were scheduled to make trial runs on 
August 1. 

The strike was said to have been a spontane- 
ous demonstration of the employees’ opposition 
to upgrading Negro workers, but a careful re- 
view of events immediately preceding the strike 
does not support this statement. It is known 
that a group of workers led by Frank P. Carney, 
president of the former PTC Employees’ Union, 
had called several meetings of white workers 
on property owned by the company. Appealing 
to the strong prejudices of die-hard former 
company unionists and the unsuspecting work- 
ers who had voted for the CIO union, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the majority of the com- 
pany’s 6,000 operators to leave their cars and 
buses in the barns. The few individuals who 
dared to remain on their jobs were intimi- 
dated and forced to join the strikers. Vicious, 
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race-baiting propaganda in the form of ha 
bills and posters was distributed among 
workers, urging them not to return to their j, 
As the strike progressed, there was a slight 
iation in the arguments of strike leaders. ‘he 
were protecting the seniority of white 0, 
tors now in the armed forces, they announced. 
and the employment of Negro operators would 
prevent veterans from returning to their jobs 
when the war ended. It made little difference 
to them that the contract under which 
were working specified that departmental se 
iority would be observed under all circu 
stances. If this and other subterfuges were in- 
jected into the controversy in order to gain 
public sympathy for their actions, their efforts 
were far from successful. 


Army Takes Effective Steps 


In recent months there have been several 
instances in which the President has used his 
emergency executive powers to intervene in 
labor disputes and seize a plant when work 
stoppages jeopardized the production of war 
materials and impeded the war effort. But it is 
questionable whether the procedure has eve: 
encountered the stubborn defiance and com- 
plete disregard for constituted authority as was 
demonstrated by leaders of the strike. Efforts 
to persuade the workers to return to their jobs 
were unsuccessful until Major General Philip 
Hayes, War Department representative in 
charge of the transit system, ordered the arrest 
of the strike leaders and announced that all 
strikers who did not report for work by 12:0! 
Monday morning, August 7, would automati- 
cally lose their jobs. Local draft boards were 
instructed to reclassify all strikers eligible for 
military service and order them up for im- 
mediate induction unless they complied with 
this final demand that they return to work. The 
Department of Justice and the FBI were or- 
dered to act against any persons interfering with 
military operation and to arrest and prosecut« 
them. As a result of these drastic measures. 
practically all of the strikers hurried back to 
their jobs, and by August 8, transportation ser- 
vice in the city was restored under conditions 
prevailing before the strike. The Negro opera- 
tors were instructed to return to their assign- 
ments and complete the training which would 
qualify them for regular operating jobs. They 
returned to work on August 8. Normal opera- 
tions of the city’s transportation system pro- 
ceeded without further difficulty. A few days 
later, control of the company was returned to 
its officials. 

The complete story of the Philadelphia strik« 
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cam.ot be told without considering several fac- 
tors related to the incident. Not the least of 
these concerns the racial attitudes that were in- 
fluenced one way or the other by the issues 
responsible for the strike. For more than two 
years, the discontent among Negroes over the 
failure of the company to employ them as plat- 
form and clerical workers had been mounting. 
Civic and interracial organizations had at- 
tempted without success to find a solution to 
the problem. The announcement that the 
company had decided to use Negro workers 
for these jobs was received with enthusiasm. 
The action of the striking white workers was 
therefore interpreted as a_ direct rebuff 
to the legitimate aspirations of the Negroes 
of Philadelphia. The hostile attitudes engen- 
dered by the conduct of the , strikers were 
largely responsible for the retaliatory actions of 
misguided Negroes accused of attacking whites 
in some sections of the city. These incidents 
might have developed into more serious racial 
disturbances but for the effective work of alert 
and intelligent Negro and white leadership in 
the community. These leaders were extremely 
fortunate in that the city’s newspapers and radio 
stations were not only without sympathy for 
the strikers but were insistent that there be no 
retreat from the plan to upgrade Negroes. That 
this position was shared by the vast majority of 
white citizens of Philadelphia became more 
obvious as one observed the casual and good- 
natured manner in which they accepted the 
situation. 

Another factor which becomes increasingly 
important as one studies the sequence of events 
which led to the strike was the reluctance of 
the company’s top management to take a firm 
position on the question of upgrading Negroes. 
This attitude was manifested at the very outset 
and it is reasonably certain that a substantial 
number of the striking workers felt that their 
action would defeat the plan. This fact was 
further emphasized when it was reported that 
Dr. A. A. Mitten, chairman of the company’s 
industrial relations ‘committee, suggested that 
the matter of upgrading Negro workers be de- 
ferred or postponed in order to end the walk- 
out. It was later claimed, however, that the 
directors of the company had insisted upon a 
final settlement of the issue in order to avoid 
future controversies. Until the Grand Jury’s 
final report is made public, it cannot be posi- 
tively asserted that there was deliberate collu- 
sion between high company officials and lead- 
ers of the strike, although this has been strongly 
hinted. It is also known that company officials 
















































had sought the advice of several government, 
civic, and interracial groups concerning pro- 
cedures to be followed in selecting and assign- 
ing Negro operators. Members of the staff of 
the National Urban League and the Armstrong 
Association, Philadelphia affiliate of the 
League, conferred frequently with company of- 
ficials on measures that would assure success- 
ful integration of the new operators. 


No Temporizing 


The final chapter in the Philadelphia Story 
cannot be written without reference to the 
prompt and effective steps taken by govern- 
ment agencies to end the strike and restore 
transportation service. Confronted with the 
choice of cither appeasing the strikers by re- 
scinding the FEPC directive or taking over 
completely the operation of the company with 
the use of military personnel if necessary, Army 
officials made it clear that there would be no 
temporizing with the issue or the persons re- 
sponsible for the strike. Any other course of 
action under the circumstances would have 
been an untimely retreat from the announced 
policy of utilizing fully the nation’s manpower 
to further the war effort. 

The sequel to this story is yet to be written. 
As we face the task of providing productive em- 
ployment for millions of men and women no 
longer needed in war industries, the competi- 
tion for jobs is bound to be much more acute. 
The injection of the issue of race can serve only 
to heighten the tensions that spring from fear 
and insecurity and lead to bitter antagonisms 
between workers. The need for more intelli- 
gent understanding of the problems of Negro 
workers grows more urgent as the day of vic- 
tory draws nearer. Encouraged by the slow 
but steady progress they have made during the 
past two years, Negro workers have found re- 
newed confidence in their potentialities as wage- 
earners. This factor must not be overlooked in 
the reconversion of our wartime economy. 
Management and organized labor have a def- 
inite stake in the future of race relations as 
was evidenced in the losses suffered by both 
during the strike. The American public can 
no longer shrug its shoulders and ignore the 
far-reaching effects of racial strife. If the Phil- 
adelphia situation has taught us this lesson, the 
sequel to it will not be another ugly tale of dis- 
graceful race riots and hate strikes. It will be 
the story of an aroused public conscience, de- 
termined to build a society in which all men 
will have genuine equality of opportunity. 





They Formed an Urban League 


@ By EWELL L. NEWMAN 


LIZABETH, N. J., and its neighboring 

towns of Linden, Hillside, Roselle and 

Roselle Park form one of the most highly 
industrialized areas along the Eastern seaboard. 
From the factories, oil refineries and labora- 
tories of these Eastern Union County com- 
munities, with their aggregate population of 
approximately 185,000 people, vital weapons, 
planes, chemicals, high octane gasolfme and 
other materiel are shipped to the theaters of 
war. New and difficult social problems have 
been thrust upon this area, and old problems 
have become intensified because of the impact 
of the war. Community resources, already taxed 
to capacity, have found it difficult to expand 
their activities to meet the obvious needs. 


Among the most acute of these needs is the 
lack of wholesome recreational and housing 
facilities and a constructive program adequately 
geared to meet the individual and group welfare 
needs of the Negro population. There are more 
than 8,000 Negroes in the area. As far back as 
1930, when Dr. Ira De A. Reid, then director 
of research, National Urban League, conducted 
his economic and social survey, “The Negro 
Population of Elizabeth, N. J., the following 
challenge was made: 


The general findings of this study show conclusively 
that the Negro population of Elizabeth has increased to 
the point where it is in dire need of a social guidance 
that will make it a better adjusted element of the popu- 
lation. When thousands of peoples are brought from 
one section of the country to another, and given no 
media whereby they may become a vital part of the 
community life, the resulting situation is certain to show 
maladjustments. In Elizabeth there are hundreds of 
Negro citizens who are no more a part of the community 
where they live than they were in the rural towns of 
the South whence they came 


Dr. Reid recommended the establishment of 
“an interracial social organization, that will 
have as its purpose the amelioration of the social 
difficulties affecting the Negro, and a coordin- 
ation of the social efforts of churches, schools, 
welfare agencies, clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions.” This agency “would provide a sympathe- 
tic but impartial medium whereby existing 
agencies may better reach the Negro popula- 
tion. . . .” Subsequent studies, including one 
made by Ernest T. Atwell of the National Rec- 
reation Association, merely affirmed the gaps 
in community services to the Negro group as 
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Dr. Reid had found them, and pointed up his 
recommendations for the creation of a dyn. mic 
program having a directorate “of both white 
and colored persons.” But the process of arous- 
ing the community to action with respect to 
these needs was ‘a long hard pull.’ The depres- 
sion years, the years of remonstrance against the 
threat of another world war, and the period 
of war itself intervened to sidetrack this issue 
until the Fall of 1943. 


Crises on the racial level in other major in- 
dustrial areas helped to stimulate interest in a 
meeting of representative white and Negro citi- 
zens, held on October 8, 1943, at the Elizabeth 
Y.W.C.A., to explore again the possibilities of 
establishing a “social service agency to serve the 
Negro contingent of this city and adjacent com- 
munities.” A resolution endorsing the organiza- 
tion of a local branch of the National Urban 
League was passed unanimously following Les- 
ter B. Granger’s description of the program and 
objectives of that agency. The resolution further 
authorized the chairman to enlist the support 
of the Council of Social Agencies, and empow- 
ered him to appoint a committee of five to work 
with a similar committee from the Council in 
developing a plan whereby an Urban League 
actually could be realized. 


The Reverend Earl F. Spencer, then presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies, is a 
young man of rare social vision and courage. 
During his twelve years’ ministry m Elizabeth, 
until his acceptance of a pastorate in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, last March, he was the out- 
standing spokesman for greater inter-racial 
unity. In his remarks to the first meeting of the 
joint committee of which he was elected chair- 
man, several weeks after the October 8th meet- 
ing at the Y.W.C.A., Reverend Spencer said 
to those representatives from the Council and 
the inter-racial organizations present: “The 
race problem in Eastern Union County, as else- 
where in the nation, is essentially one of inte- 
grating the Negro into American life. The 
racial conflicts which a few American cities have 
seen during recent months are symptomatic of 
deeper disturbances that threaten the whole out- 
come of this war and the practical applications 
of the democratic faith for which we are fight- 
ing unless citizens of good will recognize the 
urgency of solving these problems through 
down-to-earth, give-and-take measures.” 
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Under his aggressive leadership the joint com- 
mittee met on several occasions during the next 
three months to develop plans for interpreting 
to the community at large the need for an 
Urban League, and to receive the counsel of 
Mr. Granger and Julius A. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Urban League. These committee plans 
were crystallized in an enthusiastic mass meeting 
held in the Y.M.C.A. auditorium on the evening 
of January 28, 1944. Civic and service organi- 
zations, women’s groups, departments of govern- 
ment, churches, schools, industrial management, 
organized labor and social agencies throughout 
Eastern Union County were invited to send rep- 
resentatives. The auditorium was filled that 
evening. Mr. Granger was again the principal 
speaker. He defined the purpose of a local 
Urban League, outlined its structure and pre- 
sented a tentative budget of $7,500 for its first 
year’s operations. Dr. L. Greeley Brown, promi- 
nent Negro physician of Elizabeth, and for 
many years the beloved and fearless leader of 
his local people in their struggle for greater se- 
curity and better living, also presented a graphic 
word picture to the audience of the Negroes’ 
conditions in the area. Discussion from the floor 
added to the enthusiasm. Miss Jean Lucas, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Elizabeth Family and 
Children’s Society, presented case material em- 
phasizing the communities’ neglect of the Ne- 
groes’ needs. The meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution recommending that “the joint com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies and 
Negro organizations continue its planning with 
the view of establishing an Urban League to 
meet the social welfare needs of Negroes and 
to build inter-racial relationships in Elizabeth 
and adjacent communities.” This action by such 
a representative audience assured the committee 
of widespread support. It was the first 
successful effort to reach virtually all levels and 
segments of community life on this problem. 

The meetings of the joint committee held dur- 
ing February were concerned primarily with the 
possible means of financing a local League. 
Community Chest funds were fully budgeted 
for the current year, and budget hearings for 
1945 would not be held until August. 
After thoughtful study of the financing problem 
the committee arrived at the conclusion that if 
a campaign could be carried on throughout the 
five-town area for the required first year’s budget 
of $7,500, if widespread publicity could be given 
such a campaign and if white and Negro leader- 
ship were recruited to interpret the purpose of 
the campaign and solicit funds, this activity 
alone would have great value in teaching per- 
sons from both racial groups how to work to- 


gether more effectively. This procedure would 
give strength to any future request to the Com- 
munity Chest for funds, for it would have built 
up a constituency of interested citizens and re- 
sources which the trustees of the Chest would 
be pleased to recognize, and it would prove 
to those ‘doubting Thomases’ in the commu- 
nity that the Negro citizens are eager and proud 
to make substantial contributions to those pro- 
grams that show an awareness of their health 
and welfare needs. E 

The major question then became: Under 
whose auspices shall a campaign be conducted ? 
The joint committee, with only ten members, 
was too small and too ineffective within itself. 
The Council of Social Agencies, as a part of 
the Community Chest, had definite commit- 
ments, by virtue of its constitution and by-laws, 
limiting it to only one campaign each year. 
Finally the logical solution appeared to enlarge 
the committee, enlisting the participation of 
all those who indicated their interest at the Jan- 
uary 28th mass meeting, and then to launch 
the campaign under the sponsorship of this 
broad “Citizens Committee for Negro Welfare.” 
Thus representatives from the League of Wo- 
men Voters, Linden University Club, Young 
Adult Forum, Hadassah, Clio Club of the Ro- 
selles, Elizabeth Teachers Federation, Kiwanis, 
Elizabeth Ministerial Association, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Y.W. 
C.A., Junior League, American Association of 
University Women, and from numerous 
churches, social agencies and white and Ne- 
gro Civic groups were stimulated to action in a 
campaign held from April 17 to May 1. By the 
time the Citizens Committee was completely set 
up Reverend Spencer had assumed his new pas- 
torate. His mantle as president of the Council 
of Social Agencies and as chairman of the com- 
mittee fell upon the Reverend Roland L. Luer- 
ich, who also has served long in the vanguard 
of progressive community leaders. Rev. Luerich 
is the chairman of the Civilian War Services of 
the Elizabeth Defense Council, and serves on 
the boards of the Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
and other agencies. With the tragic loss of both 
his sons—young men in their twenties—in this 
war, he has more than a compelling interest in 
seeing democracy work equally for all men. His 
leadership as chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee and of the campaign was one of the in- 
spirations that made it a success. 

Fifteen thousand copies of a special campaign 
leaflet entitled “Why the Elizabeth Area Needs 
the Urban League Program” were distributed 
at church services, at meetings of service or- 
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ganizations and in other assemblies. Paragraph 
headings of the leaflet carried such questions 
as: “What is the Urban League?” “Does the 
Elizabeth Area Need an Affiliate of the National 
Urban League?” “How Will the League Func- 
tion in this Community?” The text answered 
these questions, and then presented endorse- 
ments of the Urban League by the Secretary 
of the State of New Jersey, who is a prominent 
Catholic layman; the president of the Eliza- 
beth Ministerial Association; and the rabbi of 
Congregation B’nai Israel. On the back of the 
leaflet appeared the names of fifty-eight promi- 
nent white and Negro citizens who consented 
to serve as a “Sponsoring Committee.” These 
included mayors of the several towns, outstand- 
ing leaders in business and professional life, of- 
ficers of the boards of social agencies, and others 
whose prestige in the community would add dig- 
nity and influence to the campaign. 

The drive was opened with a rally, attended 
by 600 persons at the Thomas Jefferson High 
School during which three outstanding persons 
were presented. Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor emeritus of education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, then chairman of the board, New York 
Urban League; Mrs. Eunice Hunton Carter, 
Assistant District Attorney, New York City; 
and Luther Saxon, who sings the tenor role 
of “Joe” in “Carmen Jones.” Local civic lead- 
ers, including the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and members of the clergy also 
spoke. The rally gave added impetus to the 
campaign and is still remembered as one of the 
finest meetings the community has known in 
many years. 

Campaign headquarters were set up in the 
Salvation Army Citadel through the gracious- 
ness of this agency’s board and staff. Campaign 
report meetings were held regularly. Team cap- 
tains were responsible for getting their workers 
to the report meetings, where pledge cards and 
cash contributions were turned in, and where 
the strengths and weaknesses of the campaign 
were analyzed and a publicity committee pre- 
pared news articles for the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal. Over fifty news articles appeared in the 
Journal between April 3 and May 26, includ- 
ing two splendid editorials, which have been 
reproduced in many Negro newspapers. 

A speakers’ bureau arranged to present com- 
petent persons during the campaign period. Jul- 
ius Thomas of the National Urban League and 
Harold Lett, executive secretary, New Jersey 
Urban League, frequently made their services 
available. Heads of local industries were in- 
vited to attend a Kiwanis Club meeting to hear 
Floyd B. Shannon, public relations director, 
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Kearny plant, Western Electric Company, de. 
scribe how his organization, with the hel) of 
the Urban League, had worked out a sati-{ac. 
tory policy for hiring Negroes. In all, tweaty- 
two groups heard the story behind the campxign. 

Some of the highlights of the campaign should 
be presented here. Frank Watkins and his 
wife for years had operated a small restavrant 
in Elizabeth until rationing problems had 
forced them to close. They were most anxious 
to make a real contribution to the campziegn. 
Mrs. Watkins, block leader in her neighor- 
hood, enlisted the help of the other ten women 
on her street, and these hardworking ladies do- 
noted the food, cooked and served a chicken 
dinner to more than two hundred persons. The 
net proceeds of $230.00 went to the campaign. 

Under the leadership of Stephen W. Water- 
bury, member of a Wall Street brokerage firm 
and scion of an old and prominent Elizabeth 
family, local industries were brought into the 
campaign. Mr. Waterbury and Julius A. 
Thomas gave unstintedly of their time to call 
on industrial managers with the result that 
contributions totaling $2,000 were received from 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Sin- 
ger Manufacturing Company, American Type 
Founders, Bristol-Myers Corporation, Atlantic 
Romper Company, Newark Steel Drum Corpo- 
ration, Elastic Stop Nut Company, and Hubeny 
Brothers Company. All these firms employ Ne- 
gro labor. Substantial gifts were also received 
from the teachers’ and ministerial associations. 
However, to the credit of the Negro community 
let it be recorded that, exclusive of industrial 
contributions, approximately fifty-one percent 
of the money brought in was solicited by Negro 
workers. 

The final report for the campaign was given 
at the Victory Dinner at the Elizabeth Elks Club 
on May 26. Eighty-four workers in the drive 
listened to Reverend Luerich, the chairman, re- 
port $8,500 then contributed against a $7,500 
goal. Eugene Kinckle Jones, general secretary 
of the National Urban League, commended 
the Citizens Committee on their notable success. 

The months that have passed since the Vic- 
tory Dinner have found the development of an 
excellent board of twenty-eight members and 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws. 
Stephen W. Waterbury will serve as the first 
president of this new Urban League. Dr. L. 
Greeley Brown is first vice-president and Dr. 
Pearl Greenburg of Linden, psychologist and 
leader in progressive movements, is second vice- 
president. The secretary is Herbert L. Minich, 
a young man in his early twenties who, as chair- 

(Continued on Page 194) 





The Right to Work 


e By RUTH ALBERT COOK 


HE third birthday of President Roose- 
| velt’s order concerning employment dis- 
crimination was on June 25, 1944. This 
order placed the President squarely behind a 
newly defined human right—the right to work. 
Far too common was the employer and labor- 
union attitude as voiced by a personnel man- 
ager: “—-the company is satisfied with the type 
of white help it has been getting . . . we feel 
it is not necessary to hire these people 
Negroes. There may come a time when we 
may have to hire even women—and Negroes, 
too—but right now we don’t have to—.”’* 
There were 13,000,000 of “these people” 
whom management did not have to and fre- 
quently did not want to employ. In addition, 
there were 11,000,000 foreign born, of whom 
5,000,000 were aliens; 5,000,000 Jews; 3,000,- 
000 Spanish Americans: and small numbers 
of Orientals, Filipinos, American Indians, 
and members of certain minor sects, who were 
victims of this “white Christian” preference. 


The Negro Faces Consistent Discrimination 


Not only did Negroes compose the largest 
minority, but they were singled out most con- 
sistently for employment discrimination. It 
seems paradoxical that the Negro, who was 
brought forcibly to this country for his labor, 
now finds himself forced to plead and lobby 
and resort to many strategems to scll his un- 
wanted work. 

The table reproduced below illustrates the 
trend of Negro employment in the twentieth 
century. 


1910 1920 1930 1940 


c ‘ ¢ 
c G ‘ € 


Mining 6.4 6.9 6 


Manufacturing 6.1 7.0 7. 
Transportation and Communica- 

tion 96 109 10.3 
Domestic Service 29.0 31.3 32.0 

(From Robert C. Weaver, “Employment of Negrocs 
in War Industries, Journal of Negro Education, Sum- 
mer, 1943.) 


Characteristic of Negro employment patterns 
was his allocation to unskilled or service areas. 


*A summary of the Hearings held in New York 
N. Y., before the FEPC, February 16 and 17, 1942, 


page 6. 


Increasing industrial specialization resulted in 
the rise of percentage of skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs to as high as 75 percent. It was impossible 
for 10 percent of the population to make its 
fullest contribution under such restrictions. 

A vicious circle had been set up. Labor 
unions frequently would not admit Negroes. 
Management, under a closed shop agreement, 
was thereby given a reason for not employing 
Negroes. On the other hand, training schools 
would not accept Negro trainees because they 
could not join labor unions or be employed. 
Management was thus given another reason 
for rejecting Negro job applicants: they were 
not qualified. 

Between 1939 and 1942, the WPA rolls 
showed an increase of Negroes from 14.2 per- 
cent to 17.6 percent. This increase was relative, 
resulting from the priority of whites in defense 
industries. As late as February, 1943, less than 
30 percent of 5,000 leading executives were em- 
ploying as high as 10 percent of Negroes, and 
over one-third did not believe that Negroes 
could be used effectively. 

In the wake of rising protests from Negroes, 
there followed a series of measures on the part 
of the Government. The American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations were approached by the National 
Defense Advisory Board, and agreed to remove 
barriers against Negroes and other minorities. 
The United States Office of Education an- 
nounced a non-discriminatory policy in the use 
of funds for vocational training in defense work. 
Congress, in 1940, appropriating funds for de- 
fense training, forbade discrimination because 
of sex, race, or color of trainees. Special letters 
and instructions were issued by various Gov- 
ernment officials, prohibiting discrimination in 
specific areas of Government control. 

The President said, “No nation combating 
the increasing threat of totalitarianism can af- 
ford arbitrarily to exclude large segments of its 
population from its defense industries.” He was 
repeating the cry of minorities. Their prolonged 
complaint was taking a more tangible form in 
the all-Negro March on Washington Move- 
ment. 

Headed by A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Wal- 
ter White, secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., then councilman of 
the city of New York, this movement promised 
to have 100,000 Negroes at the White House in 
Washington, D. C., on July 1, 1941. It was 
planned as a non-violent protest against all 
forms of discrimination and segregation in the 
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armed forces and in job exclusion. The move- 
ment provoked apprehension and opposition on 
the part of Government officials who believed 
that, although non-violent in intent, it might 
lead to rioting and other forms of violence. 
They dreaded also the illustration of disunity 
it might provide those who were considered, 
even in the pre-Pearl Harbor days, our enemies. 

In reply to the wired invitation of Secretary 
of War Stimson and the late Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, Mr. White and Mr. Randolph 
went to Washington on June 18, 1941. One 
week later, the march was called off, upon the 
issuance of Executive Order No. 8802 by the 
President. 


Scope and Jurisdiction of FEPC 


The President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice began to function on July 18, 
1941 within the Labor Division of the Office 
of Production Management. With the abolish- 
ment of the OPM on January 26, 1942, the 
FEPC was transferred as an “organizational 
entity” to the War Manpower Commission, 
where it was subject to the direction and super- 
vision of Chairman McNutt of WMC. In this 
situation, the FEPC found itself hampered by 
the overlapping of the two agencies, which re- 
sulted in long-deferred hearings and many 
other hindrances to its effectiveness. In reply to 
protests from within FEPC and from the pub- 
lic, the President issued Executive Order No. 
9346 on May 27, 1943, making FEPC an in- 
dependent agency, increasing its area of activ- 
ity, and providing for more paid workers. 

The jurisdiction of the FEPC is over employ- 
ers and labor unions engaged in war industries, 
or industries classified as essential to the war 
effort. Its authority extends also to Govern- 
ment agencies, and to all contractors and sub- 
contractors of the Government. 

Since this jurisdiction is solely in reference to 
discrimination, it is relevant to examine the 
types of industrial discrimination. Discrimina- 
tion may be the result of race, creed (most fre- 
quently Jews), national origin or ancestry. 
Motivated by prejudice, an employer may (1) 
refuse to hire, (2) fail to expend the worker as 
fully as his capabilities indicate, (3) subject 
him to a lower wage scale, or (4) expose him to 
inferior working conditions. With the same mo- 
tives, labor unions may (1) fail to issue union 
memberships or even work permits to unwanted 
workers, or (2) fail to handle grievances of the 
same if hired. Training schools may (1) deny 
training altogether to applicants who are mem- 
bers of a minority group, or (2) provide un- 
equal facilities for them in a segregated setup. 
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Employment agencies may use discrimi: ator 
advertisements and specifications. 

The authority of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice stems froti the 
President. FEPC can score against discri:nina- 
tion in Government agencies because the /’regj- 
dent, as administrative head, directs the cpera- 
tion and administration of all Federal ageicies. 
As Commander-in-Chief, he is empowercd to 
use all- necessary action to assure the steady flow 
of supplies to the armed forces. 

For the purpose of administration, the F EPC 
has twelve regions of operation, each of which 
has its regional office and staff, answerable to 
the national office in Washington. Its paid, 
full-time staff includes 115 workers, of whom 
60 are in the field. The Committee itself has, 
since its inception, been made up of well-known 
and distinguished men, many of whom had wide 
experience in labor-management mediation 

Briefly, the duties of FEPC are (1) to receive 
complaints and investigate their validity, and 

2) to settle valid grievances which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee, by conferring 
separately or jointly with the parties concerned, 
by issuing directives, or by holding hearings. 

Most cases are closed at the regional level. In 
other words, most valid complaints can be set- 
tled by a conference with the employer or union 
representative. Sometimes, however, it is neces- 
sary to include the procurement officer of the 
Government department from whom the em- 
ployer holds his contract. Often, such confer- 
ences are followed by written orders called di- 
rectives. 

Hearings are held infrequently, and only in 
the case of glaring or complex violations, or in 
the case of marked or prolonged resistance to di- 
rectives on the part of violators. These may be 
conducted by the Committee itself, or by an 
appointee of the Committee. Hearings are in- 
formal, and unlimited by rules of evidence and 
procedure. Their value lies in the wide public- 
ity with its inherent unpleasantness, and in the 
warning they serve to other violators. In addi- 
tion, public hearings have frequently initiated 
or increased community support. 

FEPC has frequently been criticized as hav- 
ing no legislative “teeth.” The Philadelphia 
Transit Company provides a good example of 
FEPC’s biting power. Such strength is, how- 
ever, entirely borrowed—ceither from the Presi- 
dent as mentioned earlier, or from cooperative 
coercive action of other Government agencies 
or departments. Moreover, the Committee has 
some very real limitations. It has no power to 
subpoena records or witnesses. Its staff is in- 
adequate to cover its fields thoroughly with the 
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necessary promptness. Delays are frequently the 
result of the fact that the per diem Committee 
(with the exception of the chairman) meets 
about two days per month. 

“From July 1, 1943 to April 30, 1944, Fair 
Employment Practice Committee handled 4,435 
cases including among these the 1,016 which 
were pending as of July 1, 1943. . . . During 
this period it has received 3,419 new cases and 
has closed 2,286. Almost 40 per cent of these 
have been closed in a satisfactory manner. The 
others were closed for lack of jurisdiction, in- 
sufficient evidence, lack of merit, or withdrawal 
by complainant . . . —case load has continued to 
grow and now stands at 2,149 pending cases. 
It is also interesting to note that during 1943 
and 1944 Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee has participated in the settlement of 25 work 
stoppages which occurred for racial reasons.”* 
In the ten months preceding May 1, 1944, 80 
percent of the complaints were due to race 

nearly all Negro), 8.8 percent were due to 
creed (Jews and minor sects), 6 percent were 
due to national origin (mainly Mexicans), and 
).2 percent were due to alienage. Private em- 
ployers excited 68.8 percent of the complaints ; 
Federal agencies, 25.4 percent; and trade 
inions, 5.6 percent. The distribution of com- 
plaints as to sectional origination illustrates 
the national nature of the employment pat- 
tern. From the Northeast, Midwest and West 
coast come 90 percent of the complaints, from 
the deep South, only 10 percent. Doubtless, 
this distribution is due in part to large migra- 
tions to the predominately industrial areas. 

The effectiveness of FEPC is discredited by 
some since the Committee emerged at a time 
of virtual exhaustion of the white labor supply. 
Whatever the reason, there has been a marked 
national increase in the total utilization of man- 
power. Probably both labor scarcity and FEPC 
were important in the change. In January, 
1942, 113 firms of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware were employing 350,300 work- 
ers, of whom 15,000 or 4 percent were Negroes. 
In October, 1942, they were employing 421,683 
workers, of whom 34,343 were Negroes (7 per- 
cent). Although their total employment in- 
crease was 17.7 percent, the Negro employment 
increase was, during the same period, 120 per- 
cent! 

The Railway Hearings 

Collective bargaining proved disastrous to 
Negroes in the railroad industries. Almost in- 
variably, they were excluded from unions, they 


© Hearing before Committee on Labor, House of. 
Representatives, on H.R. 3986, H.R. 4004, and H. R. 
4005, Vol. I, June 1944, Addenda, page 257. 


received no promotions, they were subjected to 
lower wage scales, and their seniority rights 
were ignored. The trend was toward total ex- 
clusion of Negroes except in menial and service 
jobs. The Railway Mediation Board, co-signer 
of labor-management agreements, helped accel- 
erate this trend by allowing restrictive clauses as 
to the hiring and use of “non-promotable” 
Negro) men to be included. 

At the FEPC Railroad Hearings held in Sep- 
tember, 1943, there were certain highlights of 
evidence: (1) Negroes were not being hired 
or promoted in the face of an actual shortage 
of personnel; (2) this practice was being main- 
tained by chicanery, evasions and intimida- 
tion; (3) the union inclusion of Negroes was 
nominal only ; and (4) the proportion of Negro 
firemen had decreased from 41.4 percent in 
1920 to 29.5 per cent in 1940, while the propor- 
tion of Negro trainmen had decreased from 
29.8 percent in 1910 to 15 percent at that 
time. 

As the result of such uncontested evidence, 
FEPC issued directives ordering each railroad 
to “cease and desist from its discriminatory prac- 
tices affecting the employment of Negroes,” 
and ordered more specific steps of procedure in 
elimination of such discrimination. In reply to 
FEPC directives, sixteen railroads, on December 
13, 1943, sent a joint letter, the overtones of 
which were politely defiant. In this letter, 
the railroads emphasized their contribution to 
the war effort, and insisted upon the Railroad 
Labor Act as the basis of their management- 
labor relationship. The letter questioned the 
practicability of the FEPC directives and chal- 
lenged the constitutional and legal rights of 
FEPC to issue such directives. 

The supporters of FEPC awaited a demon- 
stration of the frankly doubted “teeth.” They 
are still waiting. After the challenging letter 
from the railroads, the President appointed a 
committee of three men to investigate the case. 
Since that time, this subcommittee has been ad- 
justing individual situations but the end is not 
yet in sight. 

FEPC has survived crises of crippling Gov- 
ernment supervision, of ineffective borrowed 
strength, of challenges to its legality and con- 
stitutionality. The introduction of H.R. 
4879 into the House of Representatives was 
such a crisis. H.R. 4879 was a bill appropriating 
funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 
The funds were for the continuance of Gov- 
ernment war agencies, including FEPC. At 
this time the opponents of FEPC made a de- 
termined attempt to end its activity. Its survival 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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in three short years is the kind of ac- 

complishment which is possible only in a 
country like America. This is the story of Reg- 
inald L. Jones, Personnel Representative of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 


Five a salvage bin to a personnel desk 


In spite of the usual limitations which the 
average American Negro youth meets, one can- 
not deny that there are times when the cards 
are stacked as much in his favor as against him. 
Commendation of Reginald Jones can not be 
made without paying tribute to a good com- 
pany with convincing democratizing policy 
and practice. On July 2, 1943 an article 
entitled “Democracy at Work” appeared in the 
Lockheed Star, official publication of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation. It was written by 
Mr. R. Randall Irwin, formerly Industrial Re- 
lations Director, and said—in part: “One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years ago, on July 4, 1776, 
the Continental Congress signed the Declaration 
of Independence, in which it declared all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. . . . 


“Eighty years ago, on November 19, 1863, 
ten and one-half months after his Emancipation 
Proclamation, President Lincoln delivered his 
famous Gettysburg Address which opened with, 
‘Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.’ . . . Since 
the Emancipation Proclamation, this country 
experienced eighty years of wars and peace be- 
fore another president issued a document aimed 
to give all races an equal opportunity to live 
under liberty and to pursue happiness. . . . On 
June 25, 1941, President Roosevelt issued an 
Executive Order stating that, ‘It is the policy 
of the United States to encourage full partici- 
pation in the national defense program by all 
citizens of the United States, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.’ . . . 


“In accordance with the Executive Order, 
Lockheed and Vega Companies declared that 
they would comply fully with the directive and 
make a special effort to train and employ 
Negroes ‘in capacities commensurate with their 
individual skills and aptitudes.’ . . . Today three 
thousand Lockheed and Vega employees are 
Negroes. Problems have arisen, but they have 
been promptly overcome. The few difficulties 
that have arisen have been caused by lack of 
understanding of individual employees—white 
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“Democracy 


At Work” 


The Story of Reginald L. Jones 


@ By FLOYD C. COVINGTON 


and colored alike. . . . It can now be said that 
Negroes have taken their places as full-fledged 
producers of Lockheed and Vega war planes, 
which are going forth to fight for freedom of all 
nations and races everywhere. . . . On this In- 
dependence Day, Lockheed and Vega will stand 
as an outstanding symbol of Democracy at 
Work.” 

As an indication of the genuineness of this 
practice, this company sent one of its represen- 
tatives to testify of its success in this field be- 
fore the recently held Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Hearings on the Los Angeles Railway and 
Motor Coach Companies. The integrating of 
Negroes in all capacities was not an experiment 
with these airplane builders, it was a working 
actuality. 


[HIS was the backdrop of the working drama 

from which Reginald Jones emerged as star 
before the critical spotlights of progressive ad- 
vancement. In November, 1941, he essayed the 
role of an unheralded warehouseman. In the 
midst of salvage, however, he knew his lines. 
In less than a year he was assigned to the posi- 
tion of general clerk. For ‘Reg’ this was just 
another rehearsal. Two other roles were played 











in quick succession. In December, 1942, he 
was transferred to the Personne! Department as 
clerk. Two months later his assignment read 
“Personnel Assistant.” By May, 1943, he had 
become Personnel Technician, but his big mo- 
ment came in June of this year when he took 
the role of “Personnel Representative.” 


There is no immodesty, however, in this 
quiet, unassuming man who was born just 
thirty-six years ago in Monrovia, California. He 
will tell you that he is still trying to do a better 
job. He is conscious of his responsibility and 
inspired to bring respect and credit to his 
race. .. . His preliminary education «ame from 
schools in Oakland ; topped with a B.S. Degree 
in Commerce from the College of this science, 
in Berkley, California. 


Considering the number of Negroes who in- 
clude it in their work background, it seems trite 
to say that he spent five years as waiter on the 
dining cars of the Southern Pacific Railroad. His 
association with the Golden State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, owned and operated by 
Negroes, added seven years to his experience. 
A touch of the labor point of view came from 
his six months’ secretaryship for the Dining Car 
Cooks and Waiters’ Union. 





HE Jones family is something of a tradition 
in California. Regionald’s father, Charleton 
S. Jones, has been a resident of the state for 
more than fifty years, and both parents, together 
with a grandson of seven, are now living in 
Oakland. 

There are ways of judging a man’s achieve- 
ment. What he says and does may not neces- 
sarily reflect the attitudes of his fellowmen. One 
or two comments about Personnel Representa- 
tive Jones from an official and a co-worker may 
be illustrative of his general acceptance. . . 
Jones sent a note of commendation to Mr. Irwin 
on the article in the Lockheed Star, to which 
reference has been made. He received this reply 
from the former Industrial Relations chief: “I 
deeply appreciate your note of July 3... . I am 
fully cognizant of the fact that to your excel- 
lent work is due a large share of the credit for 
the harmonious relations between the white and 
Negro employees at Lockheed.” . . . 

And from the superintendent of the plant 
where much of the activity of Jones has been 
concentrated: “I am very happy to hear of 
your promotion from Personnel Technician to 
Personnel Representative . .. (it) is justly de- 
served because of the grand job you have done 
at this plant in provoking harmony between 
the two races and because of the handling of 
certain cases, the results of which were grati- 
fying to all concerned. . . . Keep up the good 
work.” 


FR SCINALD JONES extends himself beyond 

the limits of his desk. He keeps in touch with 
the general community through his membership 
in and participation with such organizations as 
Omega Psi Phi fraternity (Epsilon Psi Chap- 
ter), NAA.C.P. Y.M.C.A. and Urban 
League, where he is a member of the Industrial 
Relations committee. 

Here is the story of another American who 
“Crashed the Color Line.” Without reference 
to race as such, he does his job and does it well. 
He works with supervision and employees on 
job problems; he negotiates with union repre- 
sentatives on individual reviews or raises. He 
counsels employees on wages, hours, rates, 
working conditions and all matters affecting 
them on the job. He has the tough and deli- 
cate assignment of investigating grievances at 
the request of the labor relations office, and in- 
terviews employees of both races regarding their 
terminations. 

The job is not an easy one, but Reginald 
Jones keeps a rendezvous with duty and ad- 
vancement, and in a single three-year stride 
proves that DEMOCRACY CAN WORK. 
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haus appointed a commission of fifty-four 

persons and a committee of fifty consultants 
to be known as the “Governor's Commission 
for the Study of Problems in the Education of 
Negroes in North Carolina.” Half of these per- 
sons were white and half were Negroes. The 
Commission made the study and presented its 
completed Report to the Governor on November 
26, 1934. This study included eight points in 
the public school program, which were pre- 
pared by members of the Negro Committee 
Groups: 


I: June, 1934, Governor J. C. B. Ehring- 


1. Consolidation and transportation of small 
schools. 

2. Standard high school facilities. 

3. Raising the average scholarship level of 
teachers. 

Minimum eight months’ terms for every 
school. 

. Adequate buildings and equipment. 
Providing preparation for a more differ- 
entiated occupational life. 

Professional offerings for Negro youth in 
institutions within the State up to the 
limit which the State provides. 

8. Teachers’ salaries. 


In the recommendations of that report of ninety- 
six printed pages are the following : 


“1. That the differentials in teachers’ sal- 
aries between white and Negro teachers, 
now in existence in North Carolina, be 
reduced approximately 50 percent in 
1935. 

“2. That the remaining differentials after 
1935 be eliminated as rapidly as possible 
within a period of three to five years.” 


This was the first official recommendation in 
North Carolina that salaries of Negro teachers 
be made equal to those of white teachers. 

The following statements appear in the pub- 
lished report of the “Governor's Commission 
for the Study of Problems in the Education of 
Negroes in North Carolina” : 

“Changes in school legislation produced prob- 
lems for every Negro teacher. The North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers’ Association, meeting at 
Goldsboro, November 23, 1927, heard two 
addresses which dealt with these vital problems, 
one by President S. G. Atkins and the other by 
N. C. Newbold of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and as a result authorized the 
appointment of a committee of twenty-five from 
the membership of the Association to study 
problems involved in: (a) Teachers’ salaries; 
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Equalization of 
Teachers’ Salarie: 
In North Carolina 


@ By N. C. NEWBOLD 


This significant article shows how the State 
of North Carolina, over a period of ten years 
has eliminated all differentials between the 
salaries of Negro and white teachers in public 
schools. School officials and citizens in other 
States may profit by this example. 


(b) Length of school term; (c) Buildings and 
equipment. The report of this committee was 
necessarily limited in scope and findings because 
of the lack of availability of data. The report 
was presented to the Association in March, 


1929.” 


The representative of the State Department 
of Education recommended and urged that the 
members of the Negro Teachers’ Association un- 
dertake the study of their own schools. After 
the mecting, some Negroes said: “What can 
we do under existing conditions that would in- 
fluence the State Government officials and the 
Legislature?” That was a lagical question sev- 
enteen years ago, but such a question would 
not be raised in 1944. The Association, with 
more than 5,850 paid members, has a Legisla- 
tive Committee which is invited to appear before 
the State Board of Education, the Budget 
Bureau, and Legislative Committees which deal 
with public education, appropriations, and 
finance. 


At the fall meeting (1929) of the Associa- 
tion, a steering committee was authorized. “It 
was this steering committee, together with a 
representative of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who went to the Governor, 
April 6, 1933, and requested the appointment 
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of 4 commission “to study the State’s program 
for Negro Education.” 

In his message to the Legislature on January 
10, 1935, Governor Ehringhaus made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I have myself also caused 
to be made a study of conditions peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the Negro Schools in North Carolina, 
and the results of this study will be available for 
your consideration. We should be careful to see 
that justice is done our Negro citizenship.” 

Since that time, the matter of equal salaries 
for white and Negro public school teachers has 
been kept alive in North Carolina. 


In 1937, the Legislature passed a resolution 
on March 10, authorizing Governor Clyde 
R. Hoey to appoint a “Commission to Study 
Public Schools and Colleges for Colored Peo- 
ple in North Carolina,” the members of the 
Commission to be represented by two from the 
Senate and three from the House of Represen- 
tatives. Governor Hoey appointed these per- 
sons and the study was begun promptly. This 
study was completed in 1938. The report and 
recommendations are included in a printed bul- 
letin of sixty-two pages. In this report the 
members of the “Commission recommended, 
among other items, that the State appropriate 
annually approximately $250,000 to be used 
in the reduction of the differential between 
white and Negro teachers’ salaries. 


The Legislature of 1939, whose members 
had this report before them, made sufficient 
funds available for a start on the reduction plan. 
Beginning in 1938, the salaries paid teachers 
from State funds have grown about as follows: 


‘ 
Year White Negro 
1938-1939 $133 $100 
1939-1940 133 105 
1940-1941 133 110 
1941-1942 133 115 
1942-1943 133 120 
1943-1944 133 125 


During each of these years provision was 
made by the Legislature for approximately 
$250,000 to apply on the reduction of the dif- 
ferential. 


On June 8, 1944, Governor J. Melville 
Broughton appeared before the members of the 
State Board of Education and recommended 
that the balance of the differential as between 
the salaries indicated above should be removed 
beginning -July 1, 1944 so that the salaries of 
Negro teachers and white teachers, so far as 
State funds are concerned, would be identical 
thereafter. The State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, who is a 
member of the Board, offered a motion that the 
recommendation of the Governor be approved. 
This motion was carried by unanimous vote. 
In the budget for the school session 1944-1945, 
there was an allotment of approximately $250,- 
000, which lacked only about $201,000 of being 
sufficient to eliminate all of the differential in 
1944-1945. (This difference will be provided, 
making the total for removal of the differential 
about $451,000 for 1944-1945.) 

While the statements above are both factual 
and historical, they do not tell the whole story, 
viz: What has it cost North Carolina in actual 
money to bring the salaries of Negro teachers 
and principals up to equality with white teach- 
ers and principals in all categories? This story 
is as follows: 

I. In 1938-1939 the State School Commis- 
sion allotted $118,000 to bring the maximum 
“A” grade Negro teacher’s salary up from $96 
to $100 per month. 

II. Following that action of the Commis- 
sion,the State Legislature has appropriated sums 
for reducing the differential as follows: 


. 1939-1940 

. 1940-1941 

. 1941-1942 

- 1942-1943 

. 1943-1944 _. 
- 1944-1945 - 


$250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,281,250 
1,769,657 


$5,550,907 


g. Grand Total 


III. The further amount needed in keeping 
with Governor Broughton’s recommendation as 
above, which was made available by the State 
Board of Education on June 8, 1944, was 
$201,000. This is included in the amount given 
under item “f” above. However, the grand 
total does not include the $118,000 referred to 
in paragraph “I” above. 

A casual glance at the figures for the six years 
listed above may not be sufficiently explanatory. 
Bricfly, they mean that after the 1939-1940 
initial legislative appropriation of $250,000 it 
required about that sum for each succeeding 
year plus the total cost for the preceding year; 
that is, until the current year, when the total 
sum for 1944-1945 includes also the $201,000 
mentioned above. 

The action of the State Board of Education, 
which body approved the Governor’s recom- 
mendation, therefore places public school teach- 
ers’ salaries, white and Negro, on an absolute 
equality basis in North Carolina, beginning 
July 1, 1944. 
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A Productive 
League Activity 


Summary Record of Urban League Fellowships 


"To National Urban League’s Fellowship 
Committee (Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander, 
chairman, Mrs. William 5S. Paley and 
Mrs. Ira S. Wile) have announced the three win- 
ners of the League’s awards for advanced study 
in social work during the academic year 1944- 
45. They are Inez Womack, of Pittsburgh, 
Kathryn M. Davenport, of Philadelphia, and 
Frances P. Benson, of New York City. 

Miss Womack is a graduate of the Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh, and holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from the University of Pittsburgh. She has 
served as committee chairman of her YWCA 
and has done volunteer work with Camp Wel- 
don Johnson and the Brashear Settlement As- 
sociation. Miss Womack’s advanced study will 
be continued at the University of Pittsburgh in 
its School of Applietl Social Sciences. The 
$1,100 provided for the fellowship is supplied: 
$400 from the National Urban League, $400 
from.the Urban League of Pittsburgh, and $300 
in a tuition grant from the University. 

Miss Davenport completed her secondary 
school work at the Eisenhower High School in 
Norristown, Pa., and was graduated from Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. Her volunteer 
social work included eight months as a student 
field worker in sociology at Bennett College. She 
will study as the Benezet Fellow of the National 
Urban League at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. The tuition 
grant of $1,200 is provided by the Benezet 
House Association of Philadelphia. 


Miss Benson, winner of the Ella Sachs Plotz 
Fellowship at the New York School of Social 
Work, is a graduate of Hunter College High 
School and of Hunter College, New York City. 
Her college activities included serving as presi- 
dent of the Toussaint L’Overture Society and 
as a volunteer at the New York Urban League. 
The New York School of Social Work provides 
$375, a year’s tuition, of the $1,200 fellowship. 
The balance is derived from funds contributed 
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to the League by friends of the late Ella Sachs 
Piotz who was, until her death in 1922, a mem- 
ber of the Board of the National Urban League. 

A fourth current fellowship is one valued at 
$1,300, beginning its second year in October, 
held by Mrs. Muriel Sutherland Snowden, 
who has completed one year of the two-year 
graduate course financed by the New Land 
Foundation. 

We have not attempted to record the scores 
of persons referred by the League to colleges 
and social work agencies for appointments to 
training fellowships not financed through the 
Urban League. For some years several uni- 
versities have considered some of the high- 
ranking League fellowship applicants for ap- 
pointments to partial fellowship grants financed 
by these institutions. 


Fellowships Reach Century Mark 
The League fellowships, first established in 
1910, now total 101, and in commemoration of 
the total fellowships reaching the century mark 
the League is publishing below a list of Fellows, 
whose present addresses are known, indicating 
the schools in which they secured their social 
work training and their present occupations. 
There is no more fruitful phase of the 
League’s activities than this service. The League 
inaugurated its fellowship plan when there were 
no trained Negro social workers, thus stimulat- 
ing the development and growth of an entirely 
new occupation within the race. The sum total 
of humanitarian services that have resulted can 
be estimated in some measure by reference to 
the varied fields of work represented in the fol- 
lowing list. 


Some of the Former Fellows of the National 


Urban League and What They Are Doing 


New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University 


James H. Hubert 1911-12 


Field Agent, Association for the Advancement of Negro Country Life, Log 


Cabin Center, Mayfield, Ga. 


1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1919-20 
1919-20 
1920-21 


Ellie A. Walls 
Benjamin H. Locke 
Chandler Owen 
Nellie Quander 
James H. Robinson 
Forrester B. Washington 
Vashti C. Maxwell 
R. Maurice Moss 
Inabel Burns Lindsay 

' DC 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1926-27 
1927-29 
1928-29 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1929-30 
1929-30 
1929-30 
1929-31 
1930-31 
1930-31 
1930-31 
1931-32 


Alice Brown Fairclough 
Mabel Bickford Jenkins 
Ethel McGhee Davis 
M. Jane Tillar 
Glenn Carrington 
Eleanor E. Coleman 
George W. Goodman 
Cecil D. Halliburton 
Louise A. Thompson 
Joseph S. Jackson 
Paul Coleman 
Julian D. Steele 
S. Vincent Owens 
Merle S. Dunstan 
Gaston A. Bradford 
Alice White Yancey 
Pearl Renfree Grissom 
Kathryn McCracken 
Sadye J. C. Williams 
Cross. 
Helen E. Cromer Cooper 1931-32 


Charles M. Toms 1931-32 


Head of Department of Sociology, Municipal College, Houston, Texas. 
Teacher in New York City High Schools. 

Specialist in Public Relations, Washington, D. C. 

Teacher of mental defectives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean of College of Liberal Arts, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Director, Atlanta University School of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga. 

Teacher and Vocational Counsellor, Washington, D. C., High School. 
Executive Secretary, Urban League of Pittsburgh. 

Assistant Director, School of Social Work, Howard University, Washington, 


Teacher, New York Public Schools. 

Consultant in Child Guidance Clinic, New York City, Board of Education. 
Member, West Virginia Tri-County Council, Girl Scouts of America. 
Formerly, Investigator, Juvenile Aid Bureau, New York City. 

Case Worker, State of New York Training School for Boys, Warwick, N. Y. 
Associate Director, United Service Organizations, San Francisco, Calif. 
American Red Cross Overseas Service. 

Professor of Sociology, St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 

National Secretary, International Workers’ Order, Chicago, IIl. 

Office of Price Administration, Chicago, IIl. 

In U. S. Armed Forces. 

Executive Director, Armstrong-Hemenway Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
Executive Secretary, St. Paul Urban League, St. Paul, Minn. 

Junior Visitor, Unemployment Relief Commission, Gary, Indiana. 

Case Worker, Cuyahoga Child Welfare Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Case Worker, Children’s Aid Society, Foster Home Department, New York City. 
Case Work Supervisor, New York Child’s Foster Home Service, New York City. 
Case Worker, Community Service Society, New York City. 

Supervisor of Consultants, District Office, Brooklyn Chapter, American Red 


Senior Social Worker in Public Assistance with N. Y. State Department of 
. Social Welfare. 
Superintendent and Principal, Jackson County Parental Home for Negro 


Boys and Girls, Little Bluff, Missouri. 


1931-32 
1932-33 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1935-36 


Julia Young Hawkins 
Louise Love Oswell 
Alger L. Adams 
Charles Blake 
Marjorie B. Baltimore 
Frank Curle Montero 
Laura V. Lee 


Medical Social Worker, Department of Welfare, New York City. 
Social Worker, Presbyterian Churches, Harlem, New York City. 
Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions, New York City. 
Visiting Teacher, Board of Education, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Case Worker, Family Service Association, Washington, D. C. 
Community Organization Secretary, Greater New’ York Urban League. 
With Housing Project, Washington, D. C. 





John Caswell Smith, Jr. 1937-38 Staff Worker, American Red Cross, Overseas. 

Charles C. Beckett 1938-39 Executive Director, United Service Organizations, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George H. Robinson 1938-39 Personnel Relations Worker, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, \ J. 
Dorothy B. Fassitt 1939-40 Superintendent, Kruze School, Marshallton, Del. 

Vernor C. R. Duckrey 1939-40 Guidance Worker, Philadelphia Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alexander J. Allen, Jr. 1940-42 Industrial Secretary, Baltimore Urban League, Baltimore, Md. 

Roger F. Gordon 1940-42 Director, Red Cross Center, Overseas. 

Laura Martin Morris 1943-44 Assistant to the Executive, Urban League of Providence, R. I. 
Catherine L. Blackwell 1943-44 Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York City Board of Educa 


on, 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
William Lloyd Imes 1911-12 President, Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn 


Graduate School for Social Administration, 
University of Chicago 


William A. Daniel 1920-21 Wage Rate Analyst, War Labor Board (Chicago). 

Lillian Proctor Falls 1920-21 District Supervisor, Cook County, Bureau of Public Welfare (Chicago 
Norman R. Bolden 1928-29 Professor of Economics, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Raymond S. Bennett 1930-31 Case Worker, Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Penrose E. Goodall 1931-33 Junior Case Worker, Old Age Assistance, Chicago, III. 

Edith A. Lockley White 1940-42 Case Worker, Children’s Aid Society, Foster Home Department, New York City 


Social Work School of Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ruth Howard Beckham 1920-21 Public Health Specialist, Chicago, III. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Myrtle Hull Elkins 1921-22 Supervisor, Intake and Foster Home Department, Colored Children of the 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Abram L. Harris 1923-24 Professor of Economics, Howard University, Washington, D. C 
(Ph.D., Columbia University) 
Ira De A. Reid 1924-25 Professor of Sociology, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Ph.D., Columbia University) 
Dean S. Yarbrough 1925-26 Head, Department of Sociology, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohic 
Floyd J. C. Covington 1927-28 Executive Director, Los Angeles Urban League, Los Angeles, Calif. 
James H. Baker, Jr. 1928-29 In U. S. Armed Forces. 
Wiley A. Hall 1928-29 Executive Secretary, Richmond Urban League, Richmond, Va. 
Alvin M. Rucker 1929-30 Acting Director, U. S. Employment Service for Puerto Rico 
Louis B. White 1930-31 Case Worker, Provident Association, St. Louis, Mo 
Rosalia Clarke Hill 1931-32 Research in Personality and Behavior Problems, Board of Edudation, Wash- 
a4 ington, D. C. 
Alonzo G. Moron 1932-33 Assistant Manager, Federal Housing Project, Atlanta, Ga. 
Howard D. Gould 1933-34 Director of Industrial Department, Chicago Urban League, Chicago ,III. 
Warren M. Banner 1934-35 Director of Research and Community Projects, National Urban League, New 
(Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh) York City. 
Pauline Redmond Coggs 1935-36 Executive Secretary, Washington Urban League, Washington, D. C. 
Charles C. Berkley 1936-37 Executive Director, Committee on Discrimination in Employment, New York 
se State War Council. 
William Y. Bell, Jr. 1937-38 Director, Southern Field, National Urban League. 
Albert N. Whiting 1938-39 Instructor in Sociology, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C 
Ruth Hamlin Bell 1939-40 Girls’ Worker, Negro Welfare Association, Anderson, Indiana. 
Gertrude A. Tanneyhill 1940-42 Assistant Industrial Secretary, Urban League of Pittsburgh, Pittsbureh, Pa 


Columbia and New York Universities 


Lois Taylor 1931-32 Manager, Press Service, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va 


Bryn Mawr College 
Mildred Moore Clark 1933-34 Social Worker, New Orleans, La. 
Katherine E. Kinzy 1934-35 Placement Officer, State Department of Employment, Pasadena, Calif 


Atlanta University School of Social Work y 
Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr. 1936-37 Associate Director, Division of Field Operations, Committee on Fair Employ- 


ment Practice. 
George E. Meares 1943 Director, United Service Organizations, Farrell, Pa. 
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Brother Dark, Brother Mine 


By AARON SCHMULLER 


To Owen Dodson, Negro Poet, author of Jonathan’s Song 


OUR song 
is a deep water moving; 


Your song 
the swish of many seas, 
eternal seas. 


Your song 

is a swift sea-whale, 

a steep sea-wave rising ; 

and your mouth has sweet words. 


Brother dark, brother mine, 
you have heard my weeping: 
you know the suffering heart. 


Out of the infernal caverns 
of hell, you have seen 

the flames of annthilation 
leaping 

for a people’s devastation. 


You have heard war’s thunder 
break upon the clocks of history, 
and the crumbling clatter 

of the art-towers toppling ; 
you sensed obliteration’s blur, 
its visage blank and dismal, 
poised against man’s might 

of mind and soul and tossed 
by heel of regimented boot, 
and trampled in the dust 

by the cruel tyrant-foot. 


And you have felt 


the smite and sting of a tyrant’s lash; 


the bruise and pain of suffering 
under stampeding boots that dash 
across a continent, goose-stepping 
over bare backs as they knelt! 


Your song 
the strength of many seas ; 
and your mouth has sweet words. 


Not a song of consolation 

is yours—no! 

Not a vague echo of devastation 
wrought and suffered—-no! 

But the call and cry 

when inner self is stricken: 

the soul that clamors, “Here am I,” 
and offers self for another smitten! 


And you felt the swell of pain 

pulsing in your own bony marrows 
when time and again 

a brother's heart was wrapt in throes 
of fear for sadist evil dark 

and poison-stung with murder-mark .. . 


Brother, dark brother mine, 

ours is that bond of blood 

which thrives upholding man as good ; 
a kinship suffered in cruelt y- 

yes, ours is @ common unity. 

Here is our nut-shell history: 

we were slaves in bondage born; 
though emancipators came and went, 
still we slaved, disordered and torn; 
but now by will of common consent 
we gain a strength in consciousness: 
Forgotten men disinherited, but workers! 


We are the future free men; 

we the preservers of visions ; 

we molders of methods by sword and by pen; 
we builders forging tomorrow’s decisions! 


In all preceding history 

of war, and murder, and blood-flow, 
the accomplished peace and its treaty 
was in truth the initial bomb-throw 
of coming life-loss and war, 

and of man’s monstrous calamity ; 

but we have suffered battle’s horror, 
in bond of blood our unity. 


Your song 
is the cry eternal; 
and your mouth has sweet words. 


Reprinted, with permission, from The American Hebreu Magazine 





Sam Johnsing Becomes an American 


@ By SAMUEL H. READING 


OR the past three years I’ve been reveling 
F in reading in publications of every type 
the joys and glories of being an American. 

This being July 4th, I decided I was going to 
sample that glorious privilege. And I did. 

To begin with, my name is not Sam John- 
sing. I was born in Pennsylvania 50 years 
ago, the only son of a father who was born free 
in Pennsylvania 81 years ago. That ought to 
have made me an American. But it didn’t. 

My paternal grandfather was born in Penn- 
sylvania 104 years ago. As a young man, he 
started West with Gen. Edward F. Beale to 
help subdue hostile Indians in what is now 
glamourous Hollywood. None of us have heard 
from him since. That fact ought to have helped 
make me an American. But it didn’t. 

My maternal grandmother was a full-blooded 
American Indian, born in what is now Ulster 
County, New York State, 133 years ago. That 
also should have helped make me an American. 
But it didn’t. 

You see, I forgot to start off by stating that 
my father was what you call an American 
Negro. Father’s brother—my Uncle Ed—spent 
the last years of his life trying to re-educate him- 
self to get along without his right arm which 
“some damrebel” shot off him just outside of 
Gettysburg on July 2, 1863. I'm boring you 
with these facts just to show you that I should 
have been an American long ago. 

Now, about me: I’m just a copper-colored 
run-of-the-mine “American Negro.” Some of 
my friends think I’m smart. I’ve been successful 
in a small way in business for thirty years. I 
have held a commission from the Governor of 
my State for the past six years. 

I was in the Argonne Forest for two months 
in 1918, but not long enough or close enough 
to pull a trigger on any Huns who then were 
trying to take this country away from us. 

I’ve voted in every general election for 30 
years. But I just became an American on 
July 4, 1944. 

You see, it’s like this: As July 4th ap- 
proached, full page ads in most newspapers pro- 
claimed the glories of being an American. 
Newspapers in my home town beseeched people 
to stay at home and enjoy the glorious privilege 
of their American citizenship on this great In- 
dependence Day. 
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Having stayed at home on forty previous 
Independence Days, I decided to go away this 
year and do some investigating of this American 
business. 


I’m heartily glad I did. I’ve really discovered 
the joy of being an American, even at this late 
day in life. It was such a simple little process, 
too. I engaged a three-day trip on one of our 
great inland waterway steamers. 

Up till now, most people called me “a colored 
fellow”; some said “a Negro”; some used an 
uglier word; while my Hindu friends call me 
“Taboo.” Gee, I'm glad I decided to become 
an American. 

Very few people who looked like me were 
on the extremely large steamer on which | 
traveled. I spent most of my time reading 
Roger Babson’s “If Inflation Comes.” (I still 
can’t understand why Babson says “if,” when 
I look over my expense account. 


I listened to unimportant conversations of my 
fellow American travelers. How happy all of 
them appeared to be! Even continuing to sing 
and dance as the steamer passed great cargo 
ships loaded to the gunwales with tanks and 
cannons and gunpowder, consigned for early 
delivery to the Axis. 


R 48 hours, I failed to observe one of the 

thousands of fellow American passengers 
casting a disapproving glance in my direction. 
At one of the steamer stops, one of the dozens of 
boy swimmers did a double flip into the muddy 
river to retrieve a 25-cent piece I threw to him 
as a reward for his swimming prowess. He re- 
covered the coin under water, stuck it into his 
protruding jaw along with the money he had 
retrieved from my fellow American travelers. 


As we neared the end of our outbound trip, 
I asked a colored maid how far from the land- 
ing was the D—— Hotel, where I planned to 
stop for the night. 


Her big eyes opened wider, as she asked me 
in surprised voice: “Do they take colored peo- 
ple there?” She has been running on that same 
boat daily for six years, mind you! You can 
probably see how Americanized she is. 


Arrived at my destination, two taxicab driv- 
ers, both white, made simultaneous dives for my 





baz. Suspecting the hotel was not very far, I 
recovered my bag and asked a colored man 
standing nearby for directions to the hotel. 


His answer was: “Is there a convention in 
town? Get in my car; I'll take you up—it’s 
only two blocks.” 


At the hotel two front men came to the car, 
aud one got my bag and took me to the registry 
clerk. For a moment I was a bit confused as 
I observed the beautiful lobby and watched the 
faultless service of manager, clerks, bellboys and 
elevator operators. 


I was gratified to find that my room 306 was 
only three flights up, and not three flights down 
from the top of this 12-story building. 

But the real thrill of my Americanization 
came when the bellboy (aged about 50) opened 
the door to my room. Oriental rug on the floor, 
an original reproduction of a Van Gogh paint- 
ing on the wall, real mahogany furniture, with 
writing desk equipped with stationery, ink and 
a pen which really will write (with two spare 
penpoints in a little thingumabob), a tile bath 
with built-in shower, real towels, soap and even 
talcum powder; a combination corkscrew and 
bottle opener fastened to the wall. 


Being Sunday, the dining room was closed. 
But as I entered the dining room of a nearby 
(and even larger) hotel for dinner, not a single 
diner looked up, or appeared to mutter behind 
his immaculate napkin: “What-the-hell does he 
want in here.” 


Throughout the trip no one singled me out 
for interview or conversation, as if I had been a 
two-headed boy or talking dog, instead of just 
an average human being, much like most of the 
other people I saw, with the exception of a 
little added touch of pigmentation in my cop- 
perized skin. 

No one was apparently startled when I got 
on the hotel elevators; none protested that my 
room 306 was flanked on either side by their 
rooms 304 and 308. 


Coming back on the steamer, my outbound 
experiences were duplicated. Not one of my 
fellow passengers moved away when I went 
quietly to a seat in the expansive salon of the 
boat for my breakfast. 


I got an amused chuckle when the same col- 
ored maid anxiously asked how I made out at 
the hotel. Reassured by me that everything was 
lovely, she glanced again at my copper skin and 
somewhat frizzled hair, and said: “Mister, do 


you mind telling me what you passed for?” My 
somewhat amused reply was : “Oh, just as an 
American.” 


There was a small group of colored boys and 
girls (about 17 or 18 years of age) on the 
steamer going up. And they did become some- 
what annoying to most of us who were forced 
to hear their loud laughter and boisterous talk. 
It was concerned with criticism of the steamer’s 
orchestra, which they thought “not so hot.” 


I was really glad they didn’t go to the hotet 
where I went—-and maybe get assigned to 
room 304. 


But also there was a larger group of white 
men and women, aged about 25 to 30. They 
took up seats right in back of my lounge chair, 
where they could face the steps to the top decks. 
Most of their loud talk and boisterous laughter 
had to do with their watching the wind blow the 
dresses of unsuspecting women passengers climb- 
ing the stairs—sometimes blowing dresses over 
the ladies’ heads. 


I’m glad this group didn’t go to the hotel, 
and maybe be assigned to room 308. 


ND now I’m back home, thrilled beyond 
measure at my little holiday as an Ameri- 
can. And I think, somewhat wiser. 


Now I see the real joy of being an Amer- 
ican. You can do whatever you want to do, 
pick your own friends, and go where you want 
to go—just as long as you don’t interfere with 
anyone else. 


I was a little puzzled as I read in the Sunday 
paper about Mr. Ickes’ inventory of the wealth 
of America, which he set at 12 trillion dollars. 
Considering the comparatively small amount 
of natural resources I saw on this trip—sand 
and water, iron and coal, rock and cement, salt, 
bricks, oil and natural ice—I’m convinced Mr. 
Ickes must just have gotten tired counting when 
he got to 12 trillion dollars. 


I counted almost that much value in the 
happy faces of the few thousand people I saw 
on this one trip, in their sheer joy of being 
Americans. If you want to do a little figuring, 
just multiply the value of my joy at being an 
American 120 million times, and see what fig- 
ures you get. 


God, I’m glad I’m an American—even if it 
was for only 48 hours. 





Tell It to Us Easy 


@ By ELEANOR SIMMS 


RANK drove up in his very pre-war car 

and paralleled the curb. It had been a 

hard day, and he wondered whether he 
would have all the strength he needed for the 
rally tonight. It wouldn’t be just a political 
meeting—well-organized, with an alert and 
civic-minded audience and glib smooth-tongued 
candidates, each expounding, orating, and con- 
vincingly promising more advantages to the city 
and this particular community — promising 
more than his rivals. No, it was going to be, 
he knew, a meeting of very tired people who 
were going to be there in order to be reassured 
that they would receive the usual gratuity to- 
morrow,— or else they would not vote. Three 
or four handfuls of people that didn’t realize 
what a powerful weapon their ballot could be. 
And those candidates who would be there, 
would be there to reassure their ignorant audi- 
ence that they would be paid. Knowing full 
well in their small selves that if they paid to- 
morrow, they would never have to grant at a 
later date a single improvement to this com- 
munity sleeping so peacefully on the other side 
of the tracks. 


Frank sighed. “Oh, God, if he could only 
get his people to realize. This was the 1940’s— 
today, a shadow of tomorrow. Not a fancy, a 
foolish whim. Not a glass of beer nor a sur- 
prise for supper.” 

War had shifted Frank’s job from a well- 
organized urban community to this almost for- 
gotten town. Here he had found several dis- 
interested but well-liked leaders, content with 
their own comforts and directing with too care- 
less a hand. 


Frank had been patient, watchful, observant 
—in fact, he had almost succumbed to the 
lackadaisical attitude of the community until 
something (he knew not what) had given him 
a jolt. 

Frank banged the car door. A car was whiz- 
zing down the street. Frank looked over at the 
boys who were using the side of his house on 
which to bang their ball. Suddenly the ball 
bounced over the heads of all of them and into 
the street. A be-sweatered lad rushed to re- 
trieve it. Frank ran and roughly pulled him 
back. The automobile meteored past. 

“Say, son, why don’t you and the others stop 
playing in the street? You know better. 
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You'll have all the little chaps in the street, 100, 
Someone’s bound to get hurt.” 

“Mister,” the boy shook himself from Frank’s 
clutch and stammered, “there’s no place clse 
to play ball. We haven’t got a playground.” 

Frank didn’t have any answer. He (elt 
ashamed that this community couldn’t have all 
the advantages that the city gave its white 
children. He realized months ago that when 
the 120 families would move into the Defense 
Settlement that the streets would be swarming 
with children trying to release their healthy 
energy. There had been no land left for a play- 
ground. And to date, the city was doing noth- 
ing about the matter. The children of the tax- 
payers in the colored neighborhood didn’t have 
play space before the war, and evidently, no 
one thought it imperative now. “No excuse 
for playing in the street,” he called to the lad, 
although he did not believe it himself. “Say, 
sonny, you'll have a playground next month,” 
he called over his shoulder. 

Louise had prepared an exceptionally good 
dinner and Frank had eaten heartily. But in 
attempting to correct his speech he soon forgot 
this. Finally, he folded up his typewritten 
speech and tore it in two. The incident with 
the boy had upset him. He got up, arranging 
his tie as he did so. He took his coat out of the 
closet and put it on. Then he tiptoed over to 
the crib and leaned over the sleeping child. The 
baby’s half-emptied bottle was still in the little 
brown hand. “Dad’s going to get you space 
enough to play, too. It will be all ready when 
you're big enough to crawl.” Frank looked 
over at his wife and smiled. 

The hall was not even a third full when he 
walked in. He nodded to several people and 
went over to the chairman. Three of the can- 
didates were already on the platform, laughing 
and conversing. Frank reached for the chair- 
man’s hand. “Glad you're here, son,” said the 
little fat man. Frank took a seat in the front. 

An hour later the meeting was at its best, 
that is, at the highest point of the evening. 
Frank was tired of listening. The speeches were 
all the same. Great praise and respect for the 
Negro people. They had such patience. Such 
courage. They were so dutiful. The speeches 
were long and flowery. Frank wondered if 
such tribute would be paid Negro servicemen 
when they returned. Everything was so general. 





No promises. No actual plans. All of them 
sounded like school boys in a declamation con- 
test. One or two new aspirants were nervous, 
those already in office, far from sincere. 

When the chairman called for comment, 
Frank arose. Without hesitation he looked at 
each candidate and he told the story of the boy 
and the playground. Brief as it was, the can- 
didates readjusted themselves several times. Two 
left, after fingering their watches nervously. 
Frank finished, and turning to the audience 
said, “the candidate who promises a playground 
is the man for whom you should vote.” Frank 
sat back down. 

Confusion was noticeable. One of the candi- 
dates began to speak. Apologetically, he ad- 
mitted no knowledge of such lack. He wished 
to know more of the community’s needs. Frank 
smiled to himself. “The acquirement of the 
playground, Mr. Candidate, is of more impor- 
tance than anything else.” 

Then another candidate took the floor. 
Within the next twenty minutes the audience 
listened to a discourse which led from the need 
of supervised recreation through the needs of 
the entire city and back to the inspirational 
power which the Negro has given to America ; 
from Africa to World War II; from the 
power of prayer to the Allied Nations. The 
playground was deliberately forgotten. 

* * + 

Another day’s work was finished. Frank 

drove his car through the main street, across the 


tracks, and down to the polling booth. A few 
minutes later he had marked his ballot and 
handed it to the officer. Two men spoke to 
him as he left the building. “Hello,” Frank re- 
plied. He walked over to the car and opened 
the door. 


There lying on the front seat were two crisp 
one-dollar bills. Frank closed his eyes tight for 
a second. He pushed them out of his way. His 
foot on the gas and his hands gripping the 
wheel tightly, Frank drove to the highway. This 
wasn’t the way home, but drive he must. 


Out along the road he lowered the car win- 
dow. Then he let first one bill, then the other 
fly out, like symbols, like meaningless words. 
Frank kept driving. 

Each candidate had reassured himself and 
how cheap it was: for a head of cabbage or 
a bottle of soda, for a smelly cigar, or a package 
of gum. Frank knew that many people would 
accept this degrading situation. You couldn’t 
yet show some of them that the blood their 
boys were shedding every day was worth much, 
much more. You couldn’t yet get them to see 
that they had a weapon in their ballot. He 
felt so sick inside. He must turn back. Louise 
would be wondering where he was. He slowed 
down and turned the car. In other parts of the 
country people were fighting in court to vote. 
And here. . . . “Son,” he thought, “I'll tell it 
to you easy. There'll be no playground this 
year.” 


Missive from the South Pacific 


@ By LESTER STAMP 


This story, when projected against the ten- 
sion which we have known here at home, will 
cause every American to think twice. Per- 
haps this writer has the answer to what 
is troubling us—and to what is troubling the 
entire world. 


Dear Mother: 


Life here in the South Pacific isn’t exactly my 
idea of Paradise. But I’m not qui’: sure I'd 
relish a transfer there. You see, this war has 
convinced me that Democracy isn’t just “the 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” Democracy isn’t the Four 
Freedoms, neither are the Four Freedoms De- 
mocracy. Democracy is merely equal oppor- 
tunity—giving everybody a break to show 


what he’s got, a break to contribute his “grain 
o sand” to humanity. 

I know that this kind of letter coming from 
me is going to catch you with your guards down. 
I was always the guy whose chief interest was 
football. But something happened, M2, some- 
thing that has changed the whole course of my 
life. 

There was a waiter on our ship. A black 
named John Spencer. He was ignorant and 
docile, as most black people are. He seemed 
pretty contented serving us and being kicked 
around. He never forgot to say “suh” when 
he addressed us. But one evening at dinner 
we found out that he wasn’t innately docile, he 
was that only for convenience. Somebody 
bounced his arm and he spilled some soup on 
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Seymour Pringle, a yeoman and pal of mine. 
Well, the black boy tried his best to apologize 
and dab up the soup with his napkin. But then 
the boys began to laugh and razz Pringle un- 
mercifully. He looked so comical with soup 
running down his face and a black boy wip- 
ing it off apologetically with a napkin that I 
couldn’t help laughing myself. 


All of a sudden Pringle, his face red as a 
tomato, gets up and slaps Spencer. 

“But wuzn’ ma fault, suh,” the boy tried to 
explain. 

“I don’t give a damn whose fault it was. 
That will teach you to be more careful when 
dealing with white men. Now start wiping your 
own face for a change.” With that he ups and 
spits right in Spencer’s face. 


The boy stood transfixed for a fraction of a 
second. Then his right hand moved up and 
he let Pringle have it right on the chin. Prin- 
gle started fighting back, but the colored boy 
was holding his own. He sure could box. After 
a while when we saw that he had Pringle licked, 
four of us jumped on the boy and licked the 
daylights out of him. He tried to fight back 
but we were too many. Pringle even threw in 
a kick for good measure. 

It all died down, though, because Pringle 
didn’t want it known that the boy had whipped 
him. As for Spencer, he never served us any- 
more. 

Life went on in the usual way until one day 
we ran into a swarm of Zeros. Or maybe they 
ran into us, I don’t know. But they caught us 
by surprise and started to machine-gun those 
of us who were on deck. Pringle was among 
us; he was tired of sitting, he said, and wanted 
to streach his legs. Well, when those Japs 
started to machine-gun the deck, we all started 
to race for cover. Luckily I got to my post and 
we got into action. 

“Hey! Where’s Pringle?” someone yelled 

“There he is! Out there!” 

Aboat fifty feet away lay Pringle, apparently 
wounded or dead. But we were too busy to 
bother with casualties then and he was right 
in the Jap line of fire. 

When we get into a scrap, the mess crew 
sticks around—just in case; but they rarely 
ever get into action. 

Suddenly out of the group of messmen, a 
figure dashed out, disregarding the machine- 
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gun bullets whizzing dangerously by. ‘1 he 
crazy fool was going to try to save Pringle. He 
was temerariously risking his life to save a ian 
who was probably already dead. Somehow he 
reached Pringle safely, placed a limp arm 
around his neck and: started back for safety. 
Just then a Zero dived. Rat-tat-tat went the 
machine guns. The black figure stumbled, went 
down with his burden and was up again. Inch 
by inch, he dragged the inert body toward us, 
Ten feet away, another bullet hit him. Again 
he went down, raised himself, advanced five 
feet and fell lifeless. Two sailors rushed out and 
hauled both bodies to cover. Pringle’s heart 
was stil] beating. But the black messman was 
dead. The dead hero was John Spencer, 
Mother. ... The John Spencer we had 
beaten up. The same John Spencer whom 
Pringle had kicked when he couldn’t fight back. 


They sent a medal to his mother in Har- 
lem, Ma, but what is a medal when a man 
forgets personal feeling? What was he fighting 
for, Ma? What did he have to give his life for? 
It wasn’t supposed to be his war. He belonged 
to the minority, the hated minority; nonethe- 
less, he gave his most precious possession. He 
wasn’t black then, nor was Pringle white; they 
were only two Americans fighting side by side 
for a better world. 


So while we are here fighting to preserve De- 
mocracy—even if some of us don’t know it 
don’t let us down at home by stirring up racial 
hatred. On the contrary, help us by making 
sure there’s equality of opportunity for all. 


Your loving son, 
Bill. 


P. S.: Let those folks back there know that 
we out here don’t want them to blab-blab about 
Democracy, we want them to practice it. 


My eyes are open now, Ma. I’ve learned 
more about people. And, you know, I’ve been 
thinking, maybe if we tried to know each other 
better, if we tried seeing things from the other 
guy's viewpoint, there wouldn’t be so much 
bickering and so many scraps. 


I may never be a hero, Ma, but I’m proud 
that I have known one, although I never really 
knew his hopes, his aspirations, or his peculiari- 
ties. Wish to God I had. Wish to God I'd 
known how to appreciate a man without con- 
sidering the color of his skin. 


B. 
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A BROADWAY TABOO 


e@ By FANNY McCONNELL 
S: habitually are Negroes portrayed on the 


stage as servants, insignificant or super- 

fluous to the plot, or in cinema as “ghost 
bait” in which the whites of their eyes are their 
biggest asset—that when a serious drama cast 
with Negro players makes a Broadway appear- 
ance and is immediately a hit, theatre history 
is indeed being made. 

Such a drama is Anna Lucasta, in which 
Hilda Simms plays the title role in a sensitively 
restrained interpretation of the much-tried part 
of a prostitute. 

Anna Lucasta, the story of a girl driven to 
prostitution by an incestuous father and re- 
deemed by a young man whose evaluation of 
her goes beyond the immorality of her past, is 
a drama outstanding for other reasons than that 
it is a moving play. 

It is outstanding first, because although Philip 
Yordan, a white playwright, did not write his 
play about Negroes, he nevertheless preferred 
to have it cast, both for tryout (in the Ameri- 
can Negro Theatre—Harlem) and professional 
opening, with Negro players. And secondly, 
because nowhere in the play has either play- 
wright or director attempted to burlesque the 
characters because Negroes were playing the 
parts. 

This is perhaps unique in theatre history. 

Anna Lucasta is a play in which any racial 
group might logically act, and if it is different 
because of its present Negro cast, that difference 
is the result of the vitality and imagination that 
the Negro cast has invested in it. 

That the performances turned in by Hilda 
Simms, Canada Lee, Frederick O’Neal, Alice 
Childress, Earle Hyman, George Randol and 
others were substantially good, was evident in 
the nine curtain calls on opening night and 
comment of the New York critics in the news- 
papers the following day. 

Hilda Simms has been declared a “find.” 
“PM Visits Actress on Her Way Up” was the 
headline given a recent interview of her by 
Seymour Peck. 

But despite her sensitive acting, her good 
voice, her good figure and pretty face — at- 
tributes that would make any woman a “nat- 
ural” for a successful acting career—Miss Simms 
knows and others know that she can “go up” 
only as high as racial policies controlling the 
American Theatre prove flexible. 

Miss Simms summed up the situation rather 
well herself in the PM interview September 
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1, when she said, “They {meaning Hollywood] 
want me to study singing and dancing. But I 
want to convince them that I’m an intelligent 
Negro dramatic actress... .” 

Neither Broadway nor Hollywood has given 
Negro actors sufficient opportunities in dramatic 
roles to afford them either reputations or liveli- 
hoods. 

It may be that Philip Yordan, the playwright, 
and John Wildberg and Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, the producers of Anna Lucasta (and John 
Golden who brought another American Ne- 
gro Theatre production, Three Is A Family, to 
Broadway for a short run this spring), are 
about to break down the rigid taboo against 
dramatic roles for Negro actors which are not 
stereotyped. 

Miss Simm’s brief but happy dramatic ex- 
perience since her recent graduation from the 
University of Minnesota is encouraging in con- 
trast to the situation faced by many Negro 
dramatic art students in the past. 

Many of them on that memorable gradua- 
tion day in June have been struck by the futility 
of their own knowledge and talent while listen- 
ing to white classmates describe the jobs await- 
ing them in Hollywood, with acting companies, 
and in radio and schools. Standing in the shad- 
ows of the great campus buildings waiting to 
march to their graduation “ritual,” these Negro 
students felt instead as if it were a march to 
a dead end. If they had deluded themselves 
during their four college years, they could no 
longer do so now as in their minds they wryly 
juggled their credit hours in acting and stage- 
craft with jobs as maids or elevator operators. 

Some of them did get acting jobs, it is true. 
But their college degrees were not necessarily 
recommendations. For it was not dialect they 
had learned in their voice and diction classes. 
They had earned no credit hours in the art 
of crap-shooting or portrayal of religious 
“ecstasy.” It wasn’t to learn these things that 
their parents’ purse was emptied for tuition. 

Many of those people now wonder will Hilda 
Simms, Alice Childress, Earle Hyman, Frank 
O’Neal and others be forced eventually to join 
this clown school in order to earn a living at 
their profession ? 

The answer is, they won’t, if Anna Lucasta, 
together with a few other plays, such as Deci- 
sion, Othello, (and among older ones Native 
Son and Stevedore) are indicative of a new 
trend. 
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Lillian Evanti 


about Lillian Evanti have meticulously 

cited the many things she does well: she 
is first a singer, with an exceptionally compel- 
ling and lovely voice; she is an accomplished 
pianist, a composer, and an actress. Her many 
years spent in Europe and Latin America have 
given her the fluent use of five languages. She 
has twenty-four operas in her repertoire. Haiti 
gave her the “Chevalier de Phonneur et merite” 
decoration, and Howard University its distin- 
guished Alumni Award one Charter Day. 

I did not meet Madame Evanti until one day 
this September. The day I saw her she wore 
a red and gray ensemble; silver earrings 
and a red snood dripping with pompoms. 
Her attractive face was quite happy. She 
smiled often. After hearing her talk for a 
while about her plans for a concert at Town 
Hall in October of this year, and a subsequent 
tour throughout the United States, I asked her 
to talk about some of the experiences she had 
had. Re-telling happenings on her recent Latin 
American tours brought the most delighted 
sparkle to her charming face. She talked of 
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Ts people who have talked and written 


Lillian Evanti 
@ By MARJORIE E. GREENE 


Habana, Rio de Janciro, Buenos Aires, Santi- 
ago, Port-au-Prince. 

“My Latin American audiences were enthy- 
siastic. I sang in Spanish and French. Through- 
out my tour I gave lectures in Spanish—in Rio 
de Janeiro I had to speak in French. 

“Astonishingly, the Latin American is delight- 
ed with the Negro spiritual and some of my 
lectures were centered around the spirituals. 
Perhaps the most interesting response I had from 
such a lecture was in Buenos Aires where I spoke 
at a YWCA. One of the members followed my 
address with a talk on the subject: “What the 
Negro Spiritual Means in the Life of the 
YWCA?’” 

Madame Evanti had written “Himno Pan- 
americano” in Mexico in 1941. It had its first 
presentation on Columbus Day in Mexico when 
she sang its full, bright music to the accompani- 
ment of a choral group of 100 voices. In her tour 
through Pan American countries, “Himno Pan- 
americano” was a favorite with her audiences. 
Because October 12, the day of the concert in 
Town Hall, is Columbus Day, “Himno Pan- 
americano” is on her program. 

Evanti was a favorite with the opera com- 
panies of Europe where she spent most of her 
time until the rise of Hitler and Mussolini. A 
man who had traveled extensively in Europe 
told me later of the time he had heard Evanti 
sing in Paris: 

“I heard her sing,” he said, “in grand opera 
there one winter. She sang the title role in 
‘Lakme.’ So striking was her rendition of the, 
‘Bell Song’ that the applause stopped the entire 
performance for several moments. That night 
Lillian Evanti made six or seven curtain calls to 
establish a precedent in that opera house. It was 
not only her brilliant musicianship but her per- 
fect language intonation and accent.” 

“La Traviata” is Evanti’s favorite opera. “I 
have sung the entire opera,” she said, “in 
French ; in Italian more than fifty times; and I 
learned it in English to sing with a Negro 
opera company.” Europe has left pleasant me- 
mories with her, but she remembers especially 
Milano, Montpellier, Nimes, Florence, Palermo, 
Sicily—where she sang her favorite opera. 

Perhaps Evanti’s most revealing statement 
was: 

“All of this has taken hard work—and all 
that I plan to do will mean a lot of work, too, 
but if you have some place to go there is no 
other alternative.” 
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A TRIBUTE TO NEGRO SEAMEN 
ON MERCHANT SHIPS 


In the New York Herald Tribune of August 24, an 
informative article on Negro seamen, by Edgar T 
Rouzeau, appeared. He stated that “upward of 8,000 
Negro merchant seamen are now helping to expedite 
war materials to the fighting fronts, and included in 
this number are three Negro ship captains and a host 
of other Negro ship officers of lesser status, according 
to figures compiled by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion’s Recruitment and Manning Organization .. . 

‘The ship captains, all of New York City, are Hugh 
Mulzac, Adrian T. Richardson and John Godfrey. Each 
has made a number of Atlantic crossings in charge of 
Liberty ships which have been committed to a mix-crew 
policy. 

“Listed among Negro ship officers is Clifton Lastic, 
also of New York City, who holds a chief mate's 
license. There are also nine second mates and six third 
mates, in addition to two chief enginecrs, three first 
assistant engineers and nine other licensed engine-room 
officers of lower grades . 

The next day the Tribune carried an editorial, “Negro 
Record on Merchant Ships,’ which commented on “The 
encouraging extent to which discrimination against Ne- 
grocs in the merchant service is being climinated . . 
Citing figures on the number of Negro officers and 
seamen, the editorial continued: 

“This is an admirable showing—and one starred by 
many deeds of danger and heroism, chronicled and un- 
chronicled, among Negro officers and men.’ 

Referring to the contract placed in operation by the 
National Maritime Union on July 15 and accepted by 
125 ship companies, the editorial concluded: “Here 
surely, is a long step taken in a right direction. Neither 
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storms, nor mines nor torpedoes have shown discrimina- 
tion. Ships which sail every ocean may fitly be officered 
and manned by all such free men as have shown 
themselves able to steer a course, save a life and win 


a war.” 
* * * 


DEDICATION OF CALIFORNIA 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


Floyd C. Covington, executive director of the Los 
Angeles Urban League and member of the Housing Au- 
thority Commission of that city, comments on the re- 
cent dedication of the Jordan Downs Housing Project, 
Pueblo del Rio, and Imperial Courts Annexes. He states 
that Negroes form the largest percentage of residents 
in these projects, but that an appreciable number of 
Mexicans and whites are included. He also reports that 
the group within the area of greatest need for housing 
is Negro and that more than 5,000 persons are still 
on the waiting list for better housing facilities. 

The newly appointed director of the Jordan Downs 
Project is L. L. Hoffman, formerly of the large Negro 
Housing Project in New Orleans, La. 


* * * 


NEGRO PLACED ON N. Y. STATE 
AFL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


For the first time in the history of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, a Negro was unanimously 
elected to a high office at the concluding session of the 
organization's cighty-first annual convention held is 
Syracuse the latter part of August 

[Thomas G. Young, recording secretary of Loca! 32-B 
of the Building Service Employees’ International Union, 
was added to the Iegislative committee. After his 
election, Mr. Young said: “I am proud and happy 

































to have been elected, not so much for myself as for the 
good this will do for the Negro people and for all of 
America. Such actions as this will aid in bringing 
Negroes into the organized labor movement, and will 
make them understand that just as they fight in the 
Army of the United States, they will have assurances 
that their rights and privileges as free American citi- 


zens will be maintained.” 
“S 


NEW YORK FIGHTER PILOTS 
RECEIVE AIR AWARDS 

According to recent releases from Italy, several mem- 
bers of the first all-Negro fighter group in the Army Air 
Forces have received awards for “Meritorious achieve- 
ment in aerial flight while participating in sustained 
operational activities against the enemy.” 

The second Oak Leaf Cluster to the Air Medal 
has been awarded to Second Lieutenant Walter J. 
Palmer, P-51 Mustang Fighter Pilot, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan A. Palmer, of 3762 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Lieut. Palmer has completed twenty-two 
missions. 

Air medals were awarded to the following P-51 
Mustang Fighter Pilots from New York City: Second 
Lieut. Lee A. Archer, son of Lee A. Archer, of 350 
W. 119th St., who has completed twenty-four missions ; 
Second Lieut. Virgil J. Richardson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Richardson of 271 W. 150th St., who has 
completed thirteen missions, and Second Lieut. Star- 
ling B. Penn. son of Mr. and Mrs. George R. Penn, 
211 J. W. 151st St., who has completed eleven missions. 


Gets First Enemy Plane 

Second Lieut. Hugh S. Warner, P-51 Mustang Fighter 
Pilot, son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Warner, of Baby- 
lon, Long Island, N. Y., shot down his first enemy 
aircraft, a ME 109, while escorting bombers to targets 
in Southern Germany, on July 18. 

The group, which is part of the 15th Air Force 
in Italy, is commanded by Col. B. O. Davis, Jr. 

Distinguished Flying Cross Awards 

Received too late for full inclusion in this issue were 
War Department releases on the awards of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr., Captain Joseph D. Elsberry, First Lieut. Jack D. 
Holsclaw, and First Lieut. Clarence D. Lester. These 
will be covered in detail in the next issue of 
Opportunity. 

* . * 

THEATRE ARTS PUBLISHES 
RACE RELATIONS MATERIAL 

The September issue of Theatre Arts Magazine car- 
ries the keynote statement on race relations written by 
Lillian Hellman, Maxwell Anderson and Peter Lyon 
for the Entertainment Industry Emergency Committee. 
Published as a prologue to William N. Robson’s prize- 
winning radio document on the Detroit Race Riots, 
“Open Letter on Race Hatred,” this statement and the 
radio script, together with Ben Bengal’s moving stage 
piece, “All Aboard!” — a soldier story with a Jim 
Crow travel theme — strike out at the issue of Negro 
Americans with a forthrightness that is a coming chal- 
lenge. 

The introduction to the Open Letter, published in 
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Theatre Arts, says in part: “To the Entertainme: Jp. 
dustry Emergency Committee for racial amity, formed 
after the Detroit race riots last year, goes the credit 
for initiating the idea for the Open Letter and activag. 
ing its writing and production. This committee, whose 
acting chairman is Herman Shumlin, plans to throw 
the whole weight of the entertainment indust 

the battle for fair treatment of the Negro.” 

* * * 


A NEW WORLD VIEW OF THE NEGRO 
QUESTION; NEW COURSE OFFERED 
BY N. Y. LIBRARY 

A course of study on the history and current 
lems of Negro peoples and their relations with 
groups throughout the world will be conducted | 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of the New 
York Public Library, 135th Street Branch. Beginning 
October 7, 1944, and closing May 19, 1945, the course 
will be held each Saturday afternoon from 2 to 4 o'clock 

A good historical foundation of the Negro in the 
Old World and in the New World will be given, but 
the focus will be upon recent problems, developments, 
mass movements, leaders and ideologies. It is designed 
to serve the needs of community leaders, public officials 
and advanced students who are preparing for activities 
or research in the field of race relations. Applicants 
are expected to have a background of a good general 
education. Tuition will be free to those who are ac- 
cepted for enrollment and not more than two persons 
from the same unit of any institution or crganization 
will be enrolled. 

Outstanding Negro and white scholars and writers 
will give the lectures specifically prepared for this course. 
For further information, address L. D. Reddick, Curator, 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature, The New 
York Public Library, 104 West 136th Street, New York 
30, N. Y. 

* * * 
FIRST NEGRO NURSES ARRIVE IN 
EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


The first contingent of Negro officers of the Army 
Nurse Corps to be assigned to the European Theater 
of Operations has arrived in England for active nurs- 
ing duty in that theater, the War Department an- 
nounced recently. 

Consisting of 63 nurses selected from various Army 
hospitals in the States, the unit came down the gang- 
plank to be greeted by Brigadier General Benjamin 
O. Davis, America’s ranking Negro officer, as they 
set foot on United Kingdom soil for the first time. 

“During my long association with our Army,” Gen- 
eral Davis stated, “I have seen a number of firsts 
The first women Army nurses were introduced to post 
hospitals during my period of service. You are the 
first colored nurses to enter upon a tour of duty in 
this theater. The American people expect great things 
of you and I know you are going to live up to all the 
traditions of your profession and bring honor to the 
service.” 

Captain Mary L. Petty, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
heads the contingent, said at the brief ceremony that 
“the contingent has come to foreign soil to render 
the greatest possible sefvice to casualties in this thea- 
























































Nora Lee King 


ter and to do everything within their power to im- 
prove race relations.” 

Captain Petty has been an Army nurse for the past 
four years, serving as chief nurse at Station Hospital 
No. 1, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, now Army Service 
Forces Regional Hospital, Section One, where an aver- 
age of 20,000 men have been in training constantly. 

Fifteen members of the unit have had previous for- 
eign duty in the African campaign. The largest percen- 
tage received their training at Freedmen’s Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., and a number have been in the 
nursing profession for 12 years or more. 

* * _ 
VERMONT FAMILIES INITIATE 
GOOD WILL EXPERIMENT 

Several Vermont farmer families afforded summer 
vacations to a number of Harlem children. The idea 
originated with the Rev. A. Ritchie Low, of Johnson, 
Vt., after visiting Dr. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., pastor 
of Abyssinian Baptist Church, in Harlem, and talking 
with Negro leaders. He proposed that 75 to 80 Harlem 
youngsters be sent to Vermont on a goodwill visit, with 
the church paying the railroad fare and Vermonters to 
feed, house and entertain them. 

An announcement of the plan in the Vermgnt news- 
papers brought a surprising number of requests for the 
summer visitors. Seventy-five children made the trip, 
were well received and participated in community ac- 
tivities. According to interviews with the families and 
the children, the experiment was very successful. 

7 * * 
CBS TELEVISION ARTIST— 

NORA LEE KING 

One of the first of the young Negro singers to go 
into the field of television is Nora Lee King, blues 
singer and guitarist. Miss King is featured regularly over 
the CBS television programs. In addition she is singing 
and playing at the Chateau Moderne, a dinner club on 
East 50th Street in New York City, where she is work- 










ing with Lawrence Lucie, formerly with Fletcher Hen- 
derson, and Arthur E. Suggs, a pianist who has ap- 
peared regularly in New York night clubs. Miss King 
has also been contracted for several Blue Network 
shows for the fall. She has made several Decca record- 
ings, and the Asch Recording Studios is releasing a new 
album which will include a recording of several of 
her songs with Mary Lou Williams at the piano. Miss 
King is a graduate of Selma University in Alabama 
and has studied voice at the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. She began studying the guitar shortly after 
coming to New York about four years ago. 


* - 


ANTHOLOGY INCLUDES 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
AMERICAN WRITING 1943* The Anthology and 
Yearbook of the American Non-Commercial Magazine 
is “a comprehensive and selective anthology of the 
best short stories and poems published during the year 
in the non-commercial and ‘little’ magazines . . . 





“The anthology contains the names of Kay Boyle, 
whose name is headlined in the best magazines and 
whose distinctive writing is the ‘copy’ of many an aspir- 
ing author, David Cornel DeJong, Eudora Welty, George 
Abbe, Witter Bynner, Wallace Stevens, Kenneth Patchen, 
and many others.” 

Opportunity is proud that Owen Dodson’s poem, 
“Metaphor for a Negro Woman: Mary Pashall,” Feb- 
ruary, 1942, was reprinted in this volume and that so 
many of its contributors received recognition on its 
honor rolls. 

In the Honor Roll of Stories are mentioned the fol- 
lowing from Opportunity: 

Himes, Chester B., “In the Night,” November, 1942. 
Rohrlich, Ruby, “Citizen in the South,” December, 

1942. 

Stark, Irvin, “Baa Baa Black Sheep,” 

1942. 

Wilson, Welford, “Poh’ 

1942. 

In the Honor Roll of Poems appear: 

Cook, Ruth Albert, “Blackout,” March, 1942. 
Cullen, Countee, “A Negro Mother’s Lullaby, Janu- 
ary, 1942.*Karenge ya Marenge, November, 1942 
Keith, Joseph Jocl, “Higher Education,’ May, 1942 
“Let Us Not Say the Skin Is Dark,’ December, 

1942. 

Schmidt, Alex R., “Night Wind,” February, 1942 


February, 


Inch Worm,” January, 


* AMERICAN WRITING: 1943. Edited by Alan 
Swallow. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 





WALTER RECEIVES APPOINTMENT; 
N. Y. STATE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Noah C. A. Walter was granted a leave of absence 
from his post as Co-Manager of the New York City 
Laundry Workers Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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Local Urban Leagues 


Akron, Ohio 
aed * ros COLORED 

MUNITY WORK 

199 > Perkine Street 

George W. Thompson,Exec. Sec'y 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis ©. Uruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Aven E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes adie. 
Exec. Sec'y 


Laltimere, Marvian 
BALTIMORE URDAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Boston, Massachusret 
URBAN LEAGUE 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Bec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER A 
URBAN LEAGUE, Tre 
155 Cedar Street 
jam L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


te 
OF GREATER 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 


819 aor Avenue, 8. E. 
Jobn rawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO venar LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Cinet Ohio 
IVIniiN -e NEGRO WELPARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 

: AND HAMILTON 


312 b+ a § oth treet 
Arnold B. Walker, + Bec’y 


Cleveland. 
OLNVELAN D URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincey Avenue 
Ce-rge WV Washington. 
Exec. Sec'y 


Columbus. Ohio 
COLTUMRARTS URRAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenne 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michiean 
DFTROIT TRRAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy. Director 


Englewood. New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URRAN LEAGUE 
Avenue 


34 E. Palisade 


Flint. Michigan 
URRAN LFAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CTO Ride. 
William R. Valentine, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John 
Exec. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BROUGE COMMUNEET . 


Edward 4 Paul a, . % 
Exec. Sec'y 


Greogyiiie, South Carolina 
egro Division, 
OuREnyIae COUNTY COUNCIL 
ase Building 
alle Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


CITY 
1806 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN Sy LEAGUE 


-- reet 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, A 
URBAN LEACUE O OF GREATEE 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Los Angel California 
URBAN AGUE OF LOS 


ANG 
2510 South a Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentuck 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, Indi 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LQCUs 
115 Tremont Ave., & W 


Memphis. Tenn 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 le Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee. Wiscon 
MILWAUKEE E URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, — Sec'y 


Minneanolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
249 Routh 4th Street 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec'y 


New Orleans. 
NEW OUTEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades St 
Grady Farley, Ind. a Bec’ y 


New Ycrk, N. Y. 
URBAN LFAGTE OF GREATER 
EW YORK 
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Edward 8. Lewis. Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
68 West Market Street 
Herold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’ 


Omaha. Nebrask 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 


Street 
Kaymond . Brown, Exec. Sec'y 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 
ay RONG A ATION 
434 Lombard Street 
Ciees L. re ea Exec. Sec'y 
PSG ren lvania 


. Or 
PITtee BUR 
1300 Fifth a 
B. Maurice Moss, 


Prov Bhode Island 
PEOVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
4335 Westminster &t., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Richmond, Virginia 
— es URBAN LEAGUE 
W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. a Exec. Sec'y 


Louis, Missou 
“URBAN LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar levard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
8ST. PAUL te Sod LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
8. Vineesee Seine 
4 Woes 


Hi 

SEATTLE 2 URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bi 
Rerond Avenue st Cherry 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 

Spriagtield. Illinois 

i ions AY — Fee 

234 South 


Springfield, Maseac 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
a ty INC. 
Union Street 
Dr William ae DeBerry. 
eo-n 
Tampa. Flori 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 lamer Avenue 
Sidney Miles, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDFRICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASSN 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 
Warren. Ohio 

WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 

Exec. Sec'y 

Warhineton. D. C. 

WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec’y 

Waterbury. Connecticut 

PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 

HOOD HOUSE 

Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl 8te. 

a — T. Alexander 

White Plains. "New Y York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 

LEAGUE 

240 Grove Street 

Mise Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec'y 
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URBAN LEAGUE OF 
GREATER NEW YORK FORMED 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Merger of the New York Urban 
League and the Brooklyn Urban League-Lincoln Settle- 
ment Association to form the nucleus of an Urban 
League of Greater New York, which will cover all five 
boroughs, was effected at an organization meeting held 
July 31, at the New York Urban League office. 
to the 









Nineteen directors-at-large were elected new 
board of directors of the two merging organizations 
William H. Baldwin, president of the National Urban 
League, pointed out that the policy and program for 
been developed in 







interracial cooperation, which had 
two boroughs during more than a quarter 
were now being expanded to cover the city as a whole 
“This organization is new only in its name and in the 
scope of its operations,” he said. “It is old and tested 
in its policy and program, for the New York Urban 
League was established as a separate unit of the Na- 
tional organization in 1920, and the Brooklyn Urban 
League was founded in 1916. With 
torates to establish policy and with Negro staff trained 
in social service, they have demonstrated that this joint 





century, 










interracial direc- 






approach to America’s basic minority problem is both 





fair and practical.” 
Edward S. Lewis, former director of the 
was elected executive director of the 
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League, 
League of Greater New York. He will be 
of industrial relations, public relations and research 
Robert J. Elzy, Brooklyn Urban League executive for 
secretary of the new 
of health and housing, 








27 years, was clected general 
setup. He will be in charge 
social service and recreation. 
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ATLANTA LEAGUE ADDS 
NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A. T. Walden, 
Board of Directors of the Atlanta Urban League, re- 
cently announced the appointment of two new staff 
members, William Inmon and James Hunter. 

Mr. Inmon has assumed the position of industrial 
A graduate of Morehouse 


chairman cf the 


and vocational secretary 
College, with a Master of Arts degree in Personne! Ad- 
ministration from New York University, he was formerly 
personnel officer with the NYA in the State of Georgia 

Mr. Hunter, who will serve as community organiza- 
tion secretary, is a graduate of Howard University and 
holds an M. A. degree in Social Work from the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work. He comes to Atlanta 
from Ohio where he served as boys’ work secretary of 
the Canton Urban League. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE GRANTED 
INCREASED BUDGET FOR 1945 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. The Community Fund of 
Pittsburgh has announced its approval of the 1945 budget 
request of the Urban League of Pittsburgh in the amount 
of $41,000. This amount is greater by $8,000 than the 
current (1944) budget of the League branch and is 
fifty percent above the allotment in 1943. The 1945 
allocation will permit the addition of a public relations 
department and will double the size of the present 
office space. Moreover, these figures do not include the 
$15,000 budget for Camp James Weldon Johnson, which 
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is approximately $1,000 more than the camp had avail- 
able this year. 

The increased appropriations reflect the greater pro- 
gram and salary needs which were highlighted by the 
self-study undertaken by the Board of Directors and 
the staff three years ago under the direction of the 
Pittsburgh executive, R. Maurice Moss. Further study 
of the needs of the agency will be undertaken by the 
Federation of Social Agencies this fall. Thomas E. 
Barton, who served as chairman of the Self-Study Com- 
mittee,-has since been elected to the presidency of the 
League and to the Community Fund's directing board. 


LEAGUE AFFILIATE AIDS IN 
PLACING NEGRO SOCIAL WORKER 


ANDERSON, Ind. Mrs. Mary R. Boyd is the 
first Negro professional social worker, with civil service 
status, to be employed by the Madison County Public 
Welfare Agency. 

Robert E. Wilkerson, executive secretary of the Negro 
Welfare Association, an Urban League affiliate, aided 
Mrs. Boyd in getting this appointment. In the course 
of a conversion in the office of the supervisor of the 
agency, Mr. Wilkerson learned that there were no Negro 
professional workers employed. He asked for a list of 
posted civil service examinations and urged Mrs. Boyd 
to qualify. As a result of the examination Mrs. Boyd 
stood No. 1 on the eligible list and was appointed re- 
cently. 

A native of Macon, Ga., Mrs. Boyd attended elemen- 
tary school in Detroit, Mich.; returning to Macon, she 
attended the Ballard High School. After graduation 
from Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., she taught 
social studies at her former high school—Ballard—and 
has now almost completed a program of study for the 
Master of Arts degree at the University of Cincinnati. 


The mother of a nine-month-old baby girl, Mrs. 


Boyd is active in church and civic affairs. Serving as 


Mary R. Boyd, Social Worker, Madison County Public 
Welfare Agency, Indiana. 
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chairman of the Girls’ Activities Committee ; 


Negro Welfare Association is one cf her many int 


URBAN LEAGUE NAMED TO 
GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Governor J. Howa 
Grath has placed the Providence Urban League 
special committee te establish a state-wide rehab 
and re-employment program for men and won 
charged from the armed services. Inclusion 
League in this program will facilitate Negro 
to make full use of available services 

Staff Appointments 

James N. Williams, League executive, has be: 
pointed leader of the Social Agencies Section « 
Education and Governmental Service Division 
1944 R. I. United War Fund Campaign. His 
includes the social agencies of Providence. Clare: 
Sherman, Providence librarian, is his division lead 

Mrs. Laura Martin Morris, of Philadelphia 
appointed assistant to the executive secretary or 
Charles N. Williams, who holds a 


position with the League, will also carry on as part 


tember | 


probation officer with the new State-wide Juvenile ¢ 
Mr. Williams recently became a member of the 
tional Probation Association, an affiliated group 
National Conference of Social Work 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ESTABLISHES NEW COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS PROJECT 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Industrial community | 
ship secking to improve race relations and avoid 
war racial conflict will receive assistance through a 
Community Relations Project recently established b 
National Urban League. Financed by the General 
Education Board, the project is one of the Leagu 
efforts to eliminate racial friction trom post-war recon- 
version and redevelopment programs of American indus- 
trial centers. 

Five demonstration cities will be selected in the Mid- 
West and East in which local leadership will be or- 
ganized for removal of racial tension by eliminating its 
causes. As the project develops, its findings and resu! 
will be shared with leaders in other cities which 
faced by signs of rising racial disturbance 

A number of other national agencies with local c 
tacts in the cities studied will be associated with 
Urban League as a “cooperative team.” An advisory 
committee, representing participating agencies and al« 
including distinguished lay figures, will be headed 
Mrs. Alfred H. Schoelikopf, board member and treasur 
of the National Urban League 
ministration of the project will be carried on by Wa 


Supervision and ad- 


ren M. Banner, director of research and community pro 
ects for the League, and William H. Dean, who is o: 
leave from his post as professor of sociclogy at Atlant 
University. Dr. Dean has served as economics consul- 
tant for the National Resources Planning Board and 
as price executive for the Office of Price Administra 
tion for the Virgin Islands. 

Though only five cities are chosen for intensive work 
during the first year of the project, the National Urban 
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Leacue plans to continue its program until at least 30 
industrial centers have been benefited. In describing the 
need for the project, William H. Baldwin, president of 


the National Urban League, quotes from the League's 


statement to the General Education Board: “Approxi- 
mately 600,000 Negroes have been included in_ the 
mieration of war workers from rural to urban and from 


Southern to Northern areas. Their entry into these areas 
has been accompanied by rising signs of community hos- 
tility against their presence. Community leadership has 
been unprepared both from the standpoint of emotional 
attitudes and from that of community facilities to wel- 
come and adjust the Negro increases. A _ significant 
factor, also, is the hysteria which the community experi- 
ences because of the uncertainty and stress of war. Most 
of these racial problems can be traced directly back to 
lack of planning for housing, health, recreation, child 
care, and educaticn of Negro newcomers. In general, 
all of these problems result from an absence of in- 
structed and intelligently organized community leader- 


ship.” 


the on ~ yng ley NEEDS; 
COOPERAT IN EMPLOYMENT 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—During the summer months, 
the Urban League of Little Rock, Charles E. Eason, 
executive secretary, took the lead in planning for a 
city-wide, municipally sponsored program of recreation. 
Based on the fact that there were no recreational facili- 
ties available to Negro citizens, the program called for 
the establishment of playgrounds and playficlds, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts and other features for out- 
door seasonal recreation. A request was also included 
for a central recreational building for year-round pro- 
grams. 

Through the Neighborhood Units, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Gladys Drake Martin, a summer play 
school and workshop was set up for 6 to 15-year-old 
children A program sponsored jointly by the 9th 
Street USO Club and the Urban League served about 
60 children daily. Art, drama and social games were 
featured. In addition to serving as secretary of the 
Neighborhood Program, Mrs. Martin is assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Little Rock Urban League. 

The Industrial Relations program of the Little Rock 
League is cooperating@with the local USES and WMC 
in recruiting and placement of Negro workers in war 
plants and reports that the employment of Negro women 
has reached an all-time high. 

This League also requested the State Department of 
Labor to investigate cases of violation of the State 
Child Labor Laws—employment of minors in places 
of commercial recreation, selling intoxicating beverages, 


and working after prescribed hours 


ST. LOUIS STAFF AUGMENTED 
TO AID IN POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

ST. LOUIS, Mo—The United Charities has au- 
thorized the Beard of Directors of the Urban League 
of St. Louis to add to the League's staff a vocational 
guidance counsellor and a stenographer-cleik imme- 
diately, to aid in handling post-war problems. This 
request originated from the American Red Cross, which 
anticipates increased problems in handling returning 




























The Detroit Urban League's Nex Home 


soldiers and depends upon this League as one of the 
social agencies which can be of greatest service 





DETROIT LEAGUE ACQUIRES 


NEW BUILDING 
DETROIT, Mich.—The Detroit Urban League, John 


C. Dancy, director, moved to a new location on July ! 

The 14-room building, former residence of Albert 
Kahn, noted architect, provides adequate facilities for 
the League’s expanded central office staff. The first 
floor has space for general public services, conferences 
and meetings; the second floor houses staff offices, a 
library and a conference room. Plans for use of the 
third floor include a counselling and guidance program. 

The property was purchased at a cost of $20,000, with 
funds provided by grants from the McGregor Fund 
and the Kresge Foundation obtained through the efforts 
of Mr. Dancy, board members, and friends of the 


League. 


KANSAS CITY LEAGUE ADDS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SECRETARY 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Mrs. Dorothy H. Davis has 


been employed as public relations secretary of the Urban 
League of Kansas City and began her new duties on 
August 1. Since 1937 Mrs. Davis was employed in 
the news department of the Kansas City Call. She is a 
graduate of Sumner High School and received an A.B 
degree from the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Kansas with a major in Journalism 
and a minor in Social Sciences. Her university activities 
included membership on the YWCA Cabinet and in Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. She served as co-chairman .of 
the Inter-racial Commission for the Rocky Mountain 
Regions of the Student Christian Movement. 

Her participation in civic affairs includes member- 
ship on the Committee of Management of the Pasco 
Branch YWCA, Public Affairs Committee, the YWCA 
city-wide Inter-racial Committee, Civilian Defense Con- 
sumer Interest Committee and Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority. 

Under Mrs. Davis's supervision the Urban League of 
Kansas City expects to develop its press, radio, and 
other public contacts in order to further an expanded 


program. 
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Alphonse Heningburg 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ESTABLISHES DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
announced early in July, the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Public Education on the part of its War Service 
Program, with Dr. Alphonse Heningburg, former indus- 
trial relations field secretary, appointed as director 
The work in this department is financed through the 
American War-Community Service, a cooperative fund- 
raising effort of six national agencies of which the 
National Urban League is one. 

The new League department will be responsible for 
educating the American public regarding problems of 
race relations and techniques for dealing with them 
Its efforts will be aimed at stimulating interracial co- 
operation for victory and peace-time reconstruction, 
and at bolstering the war-time morale of the Negro 
population. The program calls for the publication of 
bulletins and pamphlets, promotion of radio programs, 
advice to local community leaders, releases to the daily 


press, and organization of local and national speakers’ 


bureaus. 

Dr. Heningburg has been a member of the League 
staff since October, 1943. He was formerly assistant 
to the president ‘of North Carolina State College for 
Negroes, and director of personnel at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. He is a graduate of Grinnell College where he 
earned a Phi Beta Kappa Key, and holds the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in educational administration 
from New York Unviersity. He was one. of the first 
recipients of the Rosenwald Fellowship, having been 
sponsored by Mr. Julius Rosenwald during his entire 
four years at Grinnell. Thus, in announcing his ap- 
pointment, Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League, stated, “Though a new 
member of the Urban League staff, Dr. Heningburg has 
demonstrated his ability to direct such an important pro- 
gram as has been entrusted to him. His work in the 
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South included experience in the fields of indu.: 
relations as well as public education. The need for 
a program as he will direct has been evident sinc 
very beginning of the program of National Defense 

The National Urban League, as the oldest 
largest social work agency dealing with living pro! lems 
of the Negro, has a deep responsibility in this field 
which we are attempting to discharge through cretion 
of our Department of Public Education.” 


SERVICE COUNCIL 


ACTIVITIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


nevertheless found several local Service Councils (voiun- 


Summer, usually a slack time, 


teer groups associated with the National Urban Leacue 
busier than ever. Among reports received by Anne 
Mather, secretary of the Service Councils in the na- 
tional office, were the following 

In New Brunswigk, N. J., the Council campaigned 
1gainst interests trying to block a housing project for 
Negro war workers which the National Housing Ageacy 
had proposed to finance. Householders were canvassed, 
petitions were criculated, and Council members testified 
at open hearings. Outcome: City Commissioners have 
approved a site. 

The Council is now locking forward to expanding its 
work. To raise funds it presented Paul Robeson, who 
donated his services, in a concert on August 27. Resi- 
dents of Mr. Robeson’s college town filled the hall 
Editorial com- 
ment on the Council occasioned by the concert con 


and gave him a tremendous ovation 


cluded as follows: “The local service council has 
already become a strong part of the community’s social 
structure. It played an important part in the recent 
discussions and decisions on Negro housing and it 
destined to be even more prominent in the period fol- 
lowing the end of the war New Brunswick Home 
News, July 29, 1944. 

The Morristown, N. J., Council brought the Was 
Department film, “The Negro Soldier,” to that co 
munity 


GRANGER TO RECEIVE CIO AWARD 
AT LEAGUE CONFERENCE 

Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the Na 
tional Urban League, will be presented a certificate for 
outstanding service to the cause of economic and poli- 
tical democracy in the field of race relations by the 
National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, it 
was announced by George L-P Weaver, directo: 
of the CIO Committee. The award to Granger will 
be made at the Urban League’s annual conference in 
Columbus, Ohio, October 1. Willard S. Townsend, 
president of the CIO Transport Service Employees’ 
Union, will make the Granger presentation. The CIO 
award is being made to Mr. Granger in recognition of 
his activities as Secretary of the Urban League which 
has “paved the way for many hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes into industrial plants where heretofore they 


- have been denied, and for his many struggles with 


state, federal agd municipal agencies on behalf of 
Negro workers.” 





Here and There With Labor 


Louisville, Ky. 

In a stubbornly contested election for bargaining 
rights in the Westinghouse Naval Ordnance Plant, 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of American (CIO) emerged the winner over the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (AFL) by the 
scant margin of approximately 100 votes. Interest in 
the election centered around the status of some 300 
Negro workers in the plant. The Machinists’ Local re- 
fused to accept Negro workers as members and insisted 
that they join the local Construction Laborers’ Union 
During the campaign, the race issue was exploited by 
the Machinists’ Union which resorted to race-baiting in 
order to gain support of white workers. It is felt that 
the solid vote of Negro workers was an important factor 
n the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers’ 
victory. The Louisville Urban League, according to 
Robert Black, executive secretary, had unsuccessfully 
tried to effect some change in the discriminatory prac- 
tices in the plant since production began there over two 
years ago. 

New York, N. Y. 

Hotel workers in metropolitan New York recently 
inaugurated a group insurance plan to cover members 
of Local 6, Hotel and Club Employees’ Union (AFL). 
[he arrangement provides for all members a $500 life 
insurance indemnity, sick and accident benefits for 26 
weeks, and hospitalization for a maximum of 21 days 
without additional cost to its members. The union has a 
large Negro membership. 

Detroit, Michigan 

Walter Hardin, United Automobile Workers-CIO 
International Representative, was named director of the 
newly established UAW Department of Race Relations, 
according to an announcement from the executive of- 
fices of the international union. Named to assist were 
13 international representatives working in important 
areas of UAW operations. The United Automobile 
Workers, conceded to be the largest labor union in the 
nation, has taken another forward step to extend and 
strengthen the democratic labor practices and policies 
to which it is committed. In a recent statement issued 
jointly by Malcolm Ross, Executive Director of the 
FEPC, and R. J. Thomas, president of the UAW 
CIO), it was also revealed that the UAW has signed 
an agreement with the FEPC assuring the government 
agency that it will cooperate fully with efforts to wipe 
out discrimination in local UAW unions. It was an- 
nounced that this is the first contract of this kind on 
FEPC records. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The six-day transit strike that paralyzed transporta- 
tion and slowed up war production in hundreds of war 
plants in the Philadelphia area will go into the record 
as one of the most unpopular work-stoppages in labor 
history. Seldom has there been a more unanimous con- 
demnation of any group of American workers. Accord- 
ing to many observers, the action taken by the govern- 
ment to end the strike “was the greatest array of power 
used against labor since the war began.” 


@ By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


New York, N. Y. 

Organized labor has announced its intention to coop- 
crate fully with plans for re-employment of men and 
women now in the armed forces. In a recent agreement 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, representatives of 
the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods reaffirmed 
their intention to protect the job rights of men now 
serving in the armed forces. The seven-point statement 
released by the Veterans of Fereign Wars included 
among other things an agreement to recognize the sen- 
jority rights of all veterans; the membership rights of 
veterans who have acquired reasonable skill either by 
military or naval service, vocational training or on-the- 
job training in any business or industry that recognizes 
labor organization by contract; and the employment 
rights of veterans disabled by reason of military or 
naval service. The agreement also fixes initiation or 
admission fees at a cost not to exceed the admission 
fee charged by the union prior to January 1, 1940 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Negro operators recently employed by the Los Angeles 
Railway Company have been accepted as regular mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees (AFL), according to D. D 
McClung, president of the union. McClung further 
stated that inasmuch as the directive issued by th: 
FEPC constituted a government crder, it was the in- 
tention of the union to cooperate fully with it. The 
union’s action in this regard was largely responsible for 
the uneventful appearance of Negro street car operators 
for the first time in the Angel City. 

New York, N. Y. 

One hundred and fifty new homes will be con- 
structed in Corona, Long Island, for members of the 
Brotherhood of Pullman Porters as soon as materials 
are available, according to B. F. McLaurin, Vice Presi- 
dent of the union. Construction will be financed by a 
large New York insurance company under the FHA 
mortgage insurance plan. The Brotherhood plans to 
extend its home building and ownership program to 
other sections of the country as a means of improving 
housing for its members and stimulating post-war em- 
ployment. 

Washington, D. C. 

John M. Thornton, Negro Field Representative of 
the United Steel Workers of America (CIO) was re- 
cently nominated by President Philip Murray as a 
member of the Labor Policy Committee of the Office of 
Price Administration. Following official confirmation 
by OPA Administrator Chester W. Bowles, Thornton be- 
came one of six CIO representatives serving on the 
OPA Labor Policy Committee, whichis composed of 
an equal number of representatives from the CIO, AFL, 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The committee advises 
the administrator on matters dealing with labor and 
related subjects. Mr. Thornton, who comes from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been active with the Steel Workers’ 
Union since 1936. Until 1940, he was Vice President 
of Local 1212, Midland, Pa., where he was employed at 
the Crucible Steel Corporation. 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


Gory Road 


FREEDOM ROAD. By Howard Fast. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75. 


DO not care to write a critical review of Freedom 

Road. The author will not let me. He has caused me 
to see what one author has called the “Tragic Era” of 
American life in a new perspective. For eight long years 
of post Civil War reconstruction he has made me live 
with strong, poor, illiterate, landless blacks and whites, 
with weak, superficial, sophomoric free colored persons, 
with frustrated, forlorn, defunct plantation lords and 
masters, and with disturbed and designing politicians. It 
was a period of bewilderment, bungling, bamboozling and 
brutality. Howard Fast caught: its spirit, sensed its sig- 
nificance and recreated fictionally its inhumanity by 
portraying the road to freedom as a gory road. 


This business of freedom was important to Gideon 
Jackson, late returned from the wars to the Carwell 
plantation in the middle country of South Carolina. His 
illiterate and close friends were skeptical about “the 
voting” that was necessary for rebuilding the nation, 
voting that would establish constitutional conventions, 
freedom of the franchise, and a better world for the im- 
poverished whites and blacks of the South. They thought 
all of this a dream. Gideon knew better. He says: 
“Ain’t no dream. I marched along with the Yankee men. 
I made a piece of this with my own two hands.” He 
continues to make a piece of freedom throughout the 
story, for Freedom Road is the story of a black man in 
the rural, isolated South who worked hard, first and last 
on the Carwell plantation lands, and in between in the 
legislature of South Carolina and in the national Con- 
gress, to get education and land and citizenship rights 
for the poor of the South. It is the story of one who 
was able to create such a solidarity among whites and 
Negroes in his little community that they bought land 
cooperatively, farmed in that way, and eventually died 
with their families in the protection of what was co- 
operatively theirs. 


One key to this story is the frustration and impov- 
erishment of the Southern ruling class brought about by 
the Civil War. With slavery at an end they were forced 
to find a way to retrench themselves financially, politi- 
cally and socially. However, they did not reckon with 
the spiritual might of the freedmen and the unmanacled 
white serfs when they expected illiteracy and ignorance 
to prevent the setting up of a new government in the 
South. They were too mad about what Washington, 
Sherman, the Republicans and the damn Yankees had 
done to them to take part in the constitutional conven- 
tion which preceded the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment. Realizing that they had slept that hand, to use 
poker parlance, the Bourbons decided to revive the KKK 
and to use the so-called white trash to terrorize Ne- 
groes and make them humble, while they, the displaced 
masters, kept both groups poor. They succeeded in weak- 
ening the power of one and inflating the racial ego of 
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the other. Out of this confusion was born the 1 vival 
of the white supremacy myth. With that much achieved 
the masters ride the wave of new power into the national 
political seas and bargain with the North to have Fed- 
eral troops withdrawn from the South. The region wa 
then able to do what it willed with its newly freed nen 
What was willed was done. Travesty and collision 
ruled. Gideon Jackson and his band sensed what was 
happening, sought to prevent this deliberate sabot:cing 
of the Reconstruction program in high and low places, 
and suffered the tortures and ordeals of ignorance, 
hatred, apathy, arson and murder in their trek up free- 
dom’s road. 


All of this makes more than an ordinary novel. The 
author has given his characters strength and his set- 
tings authenticity. The reader moves alcne the road 
with the pilgrims and is jolted by every rut, every wash- 
out, every barrier they meet. However, it is the his- 
torical setting which makes the novel really significant. 
The full story of Reconstruction has not yet been fully 
told. Certainly it was one of the most bungled pieces. of 
national social reform ever undertaken. Some day it 
will not have to be told by partisan pens, pro-North, 
pro-South, pro-white or pro-Negro. It may then be told 
for its real significance in the social history of the demo- 
cratic process in the United States. Had our New Deal 
been as ineptly handled as was the Reconstruction pro- 
gram we Americans would now be boiling in the oil of 
unprecedented political and social chaos 


In eighty years, however, we have learned new ways 
of making this a better world. Perhaps we should be 
thankful for that. But, since the author has dedicated 
his novel to the men “who have laid down their lives 
in the struggle against fascism,” the significant and per- 
tinent evidence for these times is simply this the Re- 
construction program failed, in part, because we had 
weak presidents. “Tennessee” Johnson turned out to be 
what everybody knew he was a puppet in the seat 
of the mighty. President Grant told Gideon that he was 
a tired man who was sick of being dragged through 
sewers, who wanted to forget everything. Rutherford 
B. Hayes sold out to reaction in order to sneak into the 
presidency. He did both. All of this indicates that it 
can happen here, again, and in the coming Novembers 


A fond welcome to the author and publishers of Free- 
dom Road. They have ushered the American novel into 
a lush but neglected field. Their debut will cause much 
controversial discussion of the past and its significance 
for the future. That will be good. They even may give 
us other books on the same subject, but with enough 
editorial supervision to prevent the inclusion of a dozen 
or so misspelled words. That will be excellent. Even- 
tually, though indirectly, they may cause those of us 
who talk so glibly and work so arduously for better hu- 
man relations in the United States to study the his- 
torical backgrounds of these relations for an understand- 
ing which we do not now have. That will be excellent. 


IRA De A. REID. 
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Fable Versus Fact 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN 
JEGRO. Edited by Otto Klineberg. New York: 
Jarper and Brothers $4.00. 


HIS is the latest — probably the last of the pub- 
lished Carnegie studies on the Negro in American 
life. At this date it is scarcely necessary to say again 
how good these works are. The whole series represents 
the best in American scholarship (directed by a Swede) 
and the overview volumes which were written by Gun- 
nar Mydral himself are sound, brilliant and forthright. 
Characteristics of the American Negro does not destroy 
the above generalizations though it is itself a rather 
pedestrian performance. It is not a beautiful or lustrous 
or stirring book, but it does have its feet firmly planted 
in scientific fact. In a word, this is a good book with 
many little things wrong with it. Really, it is not quite 
a book at all. The individual essays might just as well 
have been published separately. The authors differ in 
method, subject matter and occasionally in conclusions. 
The editor tries hard to bind them together with a pro- 
logue and an epilogue. He never quite succeeds. 

His failure is altogether unnecessary for among the 
ynpublished manuscripts of the Carnegie inquiry are 
reports which would have given this particular volume 

wholeness. For example, a summary of the differen- 
tials and disabilities under which the education of Ne- 
groes takes place would have given more meaning to the 
evaluation of the results of intelligence tests. Again, a 
real profile of characteristics as they are ascribed to 
Negroes should have been counterpoised against a profile 
of actual characteristics. To a certain extent this is 
done, though it is fragmentary and implicit. What we 
all want to read is a simple, scientific statement on the 
point. 

As a matter of fact, the profile of characteristics 
ascribed to the Negro is the weakest part of the book. 
This essay was written by Guy B. Johnson and is im- 
portant only in the sense that it may and will — 
stimulate “further discussion and research,” to use the 
author’s own words. Johnson’s errors seem to stem more 
from faulty method than from any personal bias. Per- 
haps there is space enough for one illustration of this 


observation. 
Johnson concludes that the stereotypes mostly 
derogatory — of the Negro in the American mind are, 


on the whole, true. As part of the proof of this he says 
that Negroes say many of these very things about 
themselves. Quotations are added to sustain the point. 
But is this evidence conclusive? Js not the context in 
which the expression takes place of major importance? 

There are some Negroes who by all tests are pro- 
Negro to the bone. They actually believe that the 
Negro is equal, if not superior, to all others anywhere. 
And yet such racial patriots may be found angrily tell- 
ing Negroes that they are lazy, gullible and have no 


self-respect. Obviously these speakers and writers are 
attempting to lash the Negro masses into activity. This 
same technique is familiar to the foot-ball coach who, 
before the championship game, tells his players that 
they are a “bunch of loafers and ‘fraidy cats’ and a dis- 
grace to the school.” 
that he now has the best team that he has ever coached. 


Privately, the coach confesses 








Lest we forget, the Brooklyn Dodgers are popularly 
known as “bums.” A sociologist from Mars — or Georgia 

might be misled into believing that the citizens of 
Brooklyn don’t think much of their baseball team. 

Aside from these and other criticisms, Characteristics 
of the American Negro is a highly useful work. Part 1 
deals with Negro stereotypes, as has been suggested ; 
part 2, with tests of Negro intelligence ; part 3, experi- 
mental studies of Negro personality; part 4, race atti- 
tudes; part 5, the hybrid and miscegenation (which 
should have had its statistics illuminated by case 
studies) ; part 6, mental disease. These are all excellent 
summaries of the research done in these areas. And the 
summaries are critical, too. 

Klineberg’s concli:ding words are a fair statement of 
the larger significance of these essays. He wrote: 
The individual contributors, though approaching the 
problems with varying backgrounds and interests, at the 
same time agree along one essential line. No one of 
them makes use of the concept of a distinctive and in- 
herited Negro mentality. No one of them makes the 
assumption that the physical distinctiveness of the 
Negro indicates an innate difference in intellect. On the 
contrary, to the extent that they deal directly with this 
problem, they all agree that psychological differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites, though they may exist, are 
temporary. Even these temporary differences are dif- 
ficult to describe with certainty, and they scem rela- 
tively unimportant against the background of common 
characteristics. As a part of the American people, Ne- 
groes partake of the psychological quality of all Amer- 
icans. What differences there are appear to depend on 
existing discrepancies in the opportunities offered to the 
two groups. When these discrepancies will have been 
completely eliminated, there probably will be no further 
reason to write a psychological volume on THE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
Further comment would be superfluous. 

L. D. REDDICK. 


Other Gods Before Them 


BLACK GODS OF THE METROPOLIS. By Arthur 
Huff Fauset. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. $2.00. 


HE cultural manifestations of the Negro’s urbaniza- 
tion are Iegion. It is a wonder that more social 
scientists have not undertaken such an analysis of these 
institutional changes as has Dr. Fauset. His Black Gods 
of the Metropolis indicates that there is a new Negro 
being made in the average man’s masses as well as in 
the literary light’s classes. 

Religious cults have always been ominous portents of 
social change. The odds are fairly even that a con- 
temporary cult in Negro life may assume a role in his- 
tory no less important than Oliver Cromwell’s Praise 
God Barebones and the religious panic he represented 
or Germany’s Adolph Hitler with his national Social- 
ism. It has never paid to underrate the significance of 
the apparently simple or nonsensical movement. 

Fauset has studied five examples of cult worship in 
Philadelphia — faith healing, holiness, Islamic or na- 
tionalistic, and pentecostal. They are represented by 
such institutional organizations as the “Mount Sinai 
Holy Church of America,” “United House of Prayer 
for All People,” “Church of God (Black Jews) ,” “Mocr- 
ish Science Temple of America,” and “Father Divine 
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Peace Mission Movement.” The significant findings 
reveal that there is developing in cities of the North an 
institutionalized religious body which is exercising rigid 
controls over the private, political, social and economic 
lives of its members. These bodies, cults, survive because 
they give a dynamic response to the needs of the 
partially accommodated Negro. 

The only apparent weakness in this exploratory study 
of cults is its exclusion of the so-called “spiritualist” 
groups. They are excluded because they do not have a 
large membership, according to the Federal Census of 
Religious Bodies. However, these spiritualist cults sur- 
vive without enrolled memberships in large urban centers 
because their leaders, “readers” and “diviners” appeal 
to a transient, troubled and insecure population. Their 
tribe is legion and multiplying. 

—IRA De A. REID. 


The Urbanized Negro 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOL- 
OGY, January 1944: "The Negro in the North 
During Wartime.” L. D. Reddick, Issue Editor. 
Contributuors: J. G. St. Clair Drake, Warren M. 
Banner, Louis E. Martin, Edward S. Lewis, S. 
Franklin Frazier, and Algernon D. Black. Select 
Bibliography by M. Ernestine Anthony. New 
York: The Payne Educational Sociology Founda- 
tion, Inc. 


va Journal of Educational Sociology has established 

an enviable reputation for its down-to-earth ap- 
proach to many of the vexing issues with which Ameri- 
ca is faced today. There are few publications in the 
country which would have the courage to open their 
pages to a frank discussion of the “dangerous” problem 
of The Negro in the North During Wartime. And even 
fewer would be those which would invite the opinion of 
such able students as the seven men who have con- 
tributed to this number. 

There is distressing similarity in the picture presented 
of all four of the cities treated: Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and Baltimore. "Tis the same old story of 
overcrowding and underemployment ; of police brutality 
and the insidious threat to civil liberties. The Negro 
and the nation come to realize that the Negro question 
is not limited to the South. “It is indeed national. In 
some of its implications . . . the Negro question is of 
serious international concern.” Against a background 
of “home grown and imported fascists” Negroes struggle 
for even a smal] share of that elusive quality called 
democracy. 

On the other hand, the very real gains made by the 
Negro in these cities must not be overlooked, even 
though these advances were made as the direct result 
of a great emergency. All four of these writers agree 
that the Negro has found a place in industry only be- 
cause no other workers were available. We had scraped 
the bottom of the barrel at a time when a slackening 
of production could have meant losing the war. But 
without reference to the HOW of his arrival, this new- 
comer has held his own, and has gained the favorable 
recognition of both management and organized labor 

Not even the participants in the Durham Conference 
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can have any quarrel with the goals which Dr. Red lick 
sets up for the Northern Negro. This Negro, to put 
the matter briefly, wants complete, full-fledged Amer on 
citizenship ; nothing more, nothing less. There ar: still 
among us many timid Negroes, too frequently chos: » as 
spokesmen, who quibble on these terms. But no ones: 
Negro, North or South, is content with less than th 

E. Franklin Frazier very aptly criticizes the {./!yre 
of the statements in this issue to relate the fact 
sented “to the social and economic organizatio: 
the cities treated. Instead of two critical summaric:. 
writer would have preferred a more general attem) 
indicate trends, and to answer some phases of the ; 
plexing question: “Where do we go from here.” Per!.aps 
this is asking too much of writers who have alr idy 
presented a clear factual picture of the Negro in these 
four cities. However, this may be, there is general aeree- 
ment on the conclusion that “the urbanized Negro with 
his eyes on world events and a deep identification with 
struggling humanity everywhere may yet lead the Amer- 
ican nation to a broader and deeper approach to human 
relations.” 

The eight-page Select Bibliography, prepared by M 
Ernestine Anthony, is classified in very practical fashion. 
The annotations, marked by a pithiness too often lacking 
in such bibliographies, are an invitation to the reader 
to continue his study of the life of the Negro in America 

—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


“The Law” 
THE POLICE AND MINORITY GROUPS. A pro- 


gram to prevent disorder and to improve rela 


tions between different racial, religious and na 
tional groups. By J. E. Weckler and Theo E. 
Hall. Chicago: International City Managers’ 
Association. 1944. Fifty cents. 


iCE in a great while some group is able to wade 

through the verbal forest of race relations and 
emerge with a practical program of something to do 
Two years ago the American Management Association 
did that task in the field of employment. A few months 
ago the International City Managers’ Association forth- 
rightly handled the problem of safety. All of which be- 
speaks a death rattle for the do-nothing-but-talk-and- 
write type of race relations organization. 

Police can prevent race riots. They can stop them, too 
All in all they have a responsibility for providing the 
public safety that has been handled all too lightly. 

The manual is designed to instruct police officials in 
what to do in order to preserve and protect the peace, 
and, to advise private citizens on what they might 
expect from a well-organized constabulary. ,The ulti- 
mate end of the program would be that “policemen treat 
all persons on an equally impersonal and neutral basis 
The use of any slang or vulgar terms to describe the 
race or nationality of a minority group should be avoided 
at all times. Officers must also be careful not to use 
more force than necessary on any particular individual 
merely because they belong to a particular minority 
group.” All police, all citizens, all race relations agencies 
in Detroit or New York, Birmingham or San Francisco 
should have this pamphlet, and should use it to promote 
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democratic police practices in their community. All 
police forces can do a better job in race relations. They 


will need to do so after this war. 
IRA De A. REID 


Reconstruction of the West indies 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE CARRIB- 


BEAN. E. Franklin Frazier and Eric Williams, 
Editors. Report of the Seventh Annual Confer 
nce of The Division of Social Sciences. Wash- 


ngton, D. C.: Howard University Press. 1944. 


T 


HIS is the second report from Howard University 
on the problems of the West Indies. Their mere 
publication indicates the alertness of Howard's social 
scientists to one of the major political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of the Western Hemisphere 
Professors Williams, Frazier and Logan brought to- 
gether in forum and panel discussion the foremost rep- 
resentatives of functional Anglo-American Caribbean re- 
lations. They included Gilberto Concepcion of Puerto 
Rico, Sir John Huggins of Jamaica, Leland Jenks of 
the Beard of Economic Warfare, Felipe Pazas of Cuba's 
Washington Embassy, Dr. C. A. Petioni and W. Adolphe 
Roberts of New York and William W. Harris and S 
Burns Weston of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission 
The findings of this conference are essential materials 
for the study of post-war problems in the West Indies 
They are directed toward removing from that area the 
‘onditions that have caused it to be labeled the “slums 


~f the British Empire.” 
IRA De A. REID. 


New Books Received 


CITIZEN TOUSSAINT. By Ralph Korngold. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. $3.00. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITER- 
ATURE. Ed. by Sylvestre C. Watkins. New York 
Random House. 95 cents. 

SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS. By 
Margaret Halsey. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. $2.50. 

DEEP RIVER. By Henrietta Buckmaster 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.00. 

THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER. A biography of Pearl S 
Buck. By Cornelia Spencer. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. $2.50. 

JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS. By Agnes E. Meyer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.00. 

4 FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE. By Cedric Bel- 
frage. New York: The Drvden Press. $2.75. 

AMERICAN WRITING 1943. An anthology of the 
best short stories and poems published in the non- 
commercial and “little” magaines. Ed. by Alan 
Swallow. Boston: Bruce Humphries. Inc. $2.50. 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. By 
f Antonio Jarvis. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co 

1.50. 

MUST MEN HATE? By Sigmund Livingston. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

DEMOCRACY: Should It Survive? A collection of 
authoritative essays issued by William J. Kerby Foun- 
dation, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Milwarvkee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 

RISING ABOVE COLOR. Thirteen exceptional 
Nevroes who are makine notable contribut‘ons to our 
civiliation. Ed. By Philip Henry Lotz. New York: 

Association Press. $1.50. 


New York 


Correspondence 


August 28, 1944 


lo the Editor of OPPORTUNITY 


The review of my book, Organized Labor and the 
Negro, which appeared in the Summer 1944 issue of 
your magazine, has raised certain questions which, I 
believe, in the interest of accuracy should not be per- 


mitted to remain unanswered. 


The reviewer finds my chief value that of fact col 
lection and then, by drawing out a few paragraphs here 
and there, attempts to discard the book as otherwise 
valueless. Perhaps it is, but others think differently 
For example, Edward S. Lewis, secretary of the New 
York Urban League, called it “the finest piece of work 
that has been done on the problems of Negroes in 
connection with the trade union movement.” Thomas 
S. Webster, secretary of the Urban League of Kansas 
City, considers it “one of the most analytical and chal- 
lenging documents on the race problems in recent 
years.” Reviewing it in the Lawyer's Guild Review, 
Judge William H. Hastie believes my book “must com- 
mend itself to all who wish to consider the future of 
organized labor realistically and constructively in the 
light of past performance and current development.” 
Carey McWilliams, in his review in the New Republic, 
finds it “an admirable primer in the ugly politics of 
discrimination based on race.” I could go on at length, 
for these comments are just a small sample. The CJO 
News, the United Automobile Worker (UAW-CIO), 
the Management Review, th: Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, the Chicago Sun, the Atlanta Journal, the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, the Amsterdam News magazines and 
papers of all shades of opinion and thought -—— have 
all praised the book highly. 


Basically the reviewer criticizes three points in my 
book: (1) my statement that trade union action is 
largely a product of the market and industry in which 
it is found; (2) that left-wing unions are not without 
fault in their racial policies, and (3) that I do not 
discuss the policies of the National Maritime Union 


As to the first two, I think I have presented enough 
facts to justify my position and no further comment 
is needed here. As to the third, I am genuinely sorry 
that I did not have the time nor the money to cover 
other industries, and I said just that in my preface. But, 
in terms of employment opportunitk®: for Negroes in 
unionized industries, the reviewer cannot deny that I 
have covered the basic ground. I doubt if his love 
for the NMU makes him believe that the Maritime 
industry is more important than, for example, the iron 
and steel industry, for the present or future employment 
of Negroes. His charge that I purposely ignored the 
NMU is as sheer poppycock as his claim that the 
NMU has done more in the fight against discrimination 
than any other union. As laudable as the NMU record 
is, it is no better (or worse) than several other CIO 
unions, and in terms of the number of Negro workers 
it affects, much less important in the total picture. 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP. 
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(Continued from Page 161) 
was due to its proponents in Congress and in 
the public at large. 

Today FEPC faces its decisive battle, seeking 
through the Scanion-Dawson-LaFollette bills to 
become a permanent part of the American legis- 
lative system. These bills (H.R. 3986, H.R. 
1004, and H.R. 4005) are identical, and de- 
fine the scope of fair employment more broadly 

to include all employers and unions of more 
than five persons engaged in interstate com- 
merce, to include all Government agencies, and 
all contractors and subcontractors of the Fed- 
cral Government. A paid committee of seven 
men, to be appointed in a staggered yearly sys- 
tem, is provided for. The bills give FEPC the 
right to subpoena witnesses or records, and the 
power of enforcement through the district courts 
of the United States. 

Opposition is based upon three major pre- 
mises: (1) that the proposed bills violate the 
spirit of the Constitution since they would not al- 
low the employer the right to choose his em- 
ployees freely; (2) that Negroes are inferior, 
and these bills would open the way to a social 
leveling; and (3) that the secret intent is to 
override the state right of segregation. 

The opposition went into action in the Phil- 
adelphia conflict. With utmost indifference to 


The Right to Work 





the critical needs of our armed forces, men vio- 
lated the law, disrupted order, and sabotaged 
the only means of transportation to and from 
vital war plants. They have embarrassed the 
nation before the world in order that the “right 
to work” might not be enforced. 

This is a critical moment, wher the very ex- 
istence of our nation could be seriozusly threat- 
ened by widespread action of this sort. What is 
to be expected when these patterns and this 
bias will be untempered by urgency? 

Throughout the development of human rights 
in America, there has been a conflict. In the 
seventeenth century, the Massachusetts “theo- 
cratic” government regarded religious tolera- 
tion as an infringement upon its rights—that it 
was the duty of good government to insist upon 
hemogeneous religious practices within its bor- 
ders. At the same time, four other colonies 
pioneered in religious tolerance, some from in- 
difference, others from self-preservation of their 
own minor sects, and still others from the firm 
belief in the individual’s “right of conscience.” 

Today, we must decide whether the right of 
any and all men to work and to seek work 
constitutes an infringement of the right of choice 
of the employer or labor union. We must ex- 
amine the stratification which has created a 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 


CREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


a 
A Distinctive College for Young Women of 
Discriminating Parents 


® 
College Enroliment has grown from 10 students in 1926 
to 400 students in 1943. 


Accommodations for a limi.:ed number of new student: 
for the Fall term. 
year beginning September 14, 1944. 


+. 
for Further Inf. rmation Address: 
MISS WILLA B. PLAYER, Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Creensboro, N. C. 
































~ PRINCESS ANNE COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Land-Grant Institution 


* 
Applications are now being received for the academic) 





Bethune Cookman College | 
Daytona Beach, Florida 





A School of Distinction and Personality | 
in The Sunny South 


= 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
s 
Four-Year Curricutum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


For Information. address 
4AMES A. COLSTON, President 
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for Higher Learning 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


Bachelor of Science Degree in 
AGRICULTURE 


HOME ECONOMICS 
MECHANIC ARTS 


Two Years of Arts and Sciences 


Home-Like Surroundings 


Healthful Climate 
Moderate Expenses 


NO OUT-OF-STATE FEES CHARCED. 


Big Post-War Program is now laid for 
Curriculum and Building Expansion. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR FOR PARTICULARS 














FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
- 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 











KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 





oOo 


Degrees offered in 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


——_—_ 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
j (Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 





: 
: 
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Virginia Union University 


A CLASS A,COLLEGE 








with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor's degrees in the liberal 





arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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} Censteses tise 1. School { 
j DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 


enter College, High School, and Trade Desartmenes. 4 
> Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso-4 


P South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 


ciation and the State Department of Education of { 


} Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 


,** an Church Institute for Negroes. P 
Write for information to: , 

| J. E. BLANTON, Principal 

j Denmark, South Carolina { 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 

@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 

Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 








Cheyney Training School for ay achers 
re 2 Oe eee 2 1) 2) es a 
CHEYNWEY PENNS YLWANTA 





Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) ......... B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 

(intermediate, Grades 48) .........B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Flementary and High School) .B.8. Degree 


4—Indurtrial Artes: 
(Elementary and Nigh School) .. Doure 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OP PF. SMRTLY A 1A 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admi-rion. 

The State Teachers’ College at a ame Pa.. is @ 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers leges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY., PENNSYLVANIA 











DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


~~ 


For Intormetion eddress: 


The Registrar 











SOUTIIERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Ilome Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 




















F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


w CAROLINA COL) 





AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHIELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN IIOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
——_o——_ 

Graduate Courses Leading te 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—_o—_ 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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| ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W.. Atlanta, Georgia 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 
Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-b. dy, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
tru-tees. Experienced, well-prepared. and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 
Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Corts reasonable. 
Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog cr further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 

conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University motudes 

| College of Liberal Arts 

Coliege of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 
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____ THE REGISTRAR 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of $.7.8. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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They Formed An Urban League 


(Continued from Page 158) 


man of the Committee on Racial Proble:ns of 
the Young Adult Forum, became one of the 
most active workers in the campaign. William 
T. Ritchie, Jr., cashier of a local bank and cam. 
paign treasurer, is treasurer of the organization. 

Committees charged with securing staf! and 
locating an office have functioned success fully 
during the summer. The League is fortunate 
in having secured as executive secretary Wij- 
liam M. Ashby, a former New Jersey resident. 
who has served as executive secretary of the 
Springfield, Illinois, Urban League for the past 
several years. Mr. Ashby assumed his new duties 
September 15. 

The League was also fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Nida M. Edwards, a native 
of Elizabeth, N. J., as office secretary and as- 
sistant to the executive. Miss Edwards holds a 
B.S. degree from New York University and in 
May, 1944, received an M.A. degree from the 
Atlanta University School of Social Work. 

The future of the Urban League of Eastern 
Union County appears bright and encouraging. 
The Negro population of this area has a re- 
newed and highly strengthened faith in the 
processes of democracy. This experience has 
presented a magnificent opportunity in which 
focal citizens, beth white and Negro, of varying 
cultures, creeds and social positions, worked 
side by side for a common cause. The pcople 
of Eastern Union County have learned the crea- 
tive and dynamic meaning of the word “com- 
munity” through this campaign experience, and 
are a step nearer to a living democracy because, 
as John Dewey has said, “Democracy is a name 
for a life of free and enriching communion.” 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


(Continued from Page 191) 
caste system based upon race and creed. Ii 
America is to survive as an example of the 
tenets upon which she was founded, her aris- 
tocracy must be composed of those men and 
women whose brains and brawn and endurance 
qualify them for elevation, whatever their race, 
color, or national origin. ' 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 

eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 

Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 

and Payne “Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
and ESMDT courses. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 


— 











' LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
| OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Business Administration 
Home Econom 


Liberal Arts 
108 


Teacher Training 
Mechanic Aris Agriculture 
Physical Education 


| Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 
The Schoot of Law—SAINT LOUIS 


| The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 











TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Suuthern Arruriation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schuols of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Sorial needs of Succereiul Living. 
Courses leading to the Oegree of Bachelor of 
are offered in the following Sehools and Oepariments 

of instruction: 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
rses leading © Certifeates and O 
nn 


Trade Courses 
for Men and omen. 

Approved oy the Civel Aeronautres Authority te offer 

Vocational Flight Trammmg — An ethorvent Placement 

Service that has been highly suceesstul in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 

President. 

THE KEGISTRAR, 

ALAHAMA 


ACRICULTURE 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EOUCATION 
Compile 


F. 0. PATTERSON, 


For information addrerr: 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 














INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standerd — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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- CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in vpening. closing and auditing books 
ef corpurations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants 4 look after the interests of cor- 
rerpondence stu 
86 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3495 
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ANPTON |NSTITUTE 


= 
NEW OFFERINCS 
Division of Nurse Education 
Curriculum leading to Degree 
of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. 


HOME STUDY COURES 
m 
RELICION 


RACE RELATIONS 
NECRO ART, HISTO +d and LITERATURE 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

















7” EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 





OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 





COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX LEAUTY COLLEGE 


New Yo-k Chicago Washington Newark 
Phdedeiphie Atleatic City Atlente aco te 
Fer hurther intormation write 
° Agen Callegn, 200 Wh. toads Sa, thas Vers Cy 


LECISTER NOY! 
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Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 179) 


Clothing Workers of America to accept his recent ap. 
pointment to membership on the New York State Ip 
dustrial Board at a salary of $8,500 per annum. My; 
Walter, a member of the Urban League’s Nationgi 
Committee, has been long active in labor organizatioy 
and welfare work throughout New York City and State 


TUSKEGEE ARMY AIR FIELD 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

On August 9, the Third Anniversary Celebration of 
Tuskegee Army Air Field included a half-hour radic 
broadcast over NBC emanating from the flight line 
The script, written by Privates George B. Oliver and Bi 
Chase, and edited by the Radio Branch of the War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations, Washington 
D. C., paid fitting tribute to the many Negro fighter 
pilots now engaged in aerial combat overseas whe 
received their training at Tuskegec 


* * * 


NEW YORK ATTORNEY APPOINTED 
DEPUTY ASST. ATTY. GENERAL 
Philip Watson, a lawyer of New York City, who was 
recently appointed a Deputy Assistant Attorney Genera 
attached to the Election Frauds Bureau, became the 
first Negro to hold that position. He was sworn in by 
William B. Herlands, head of the bureau, in August 
A native of Dallas, Texas, Mr. Watson holds a B.§ 
degree from Howard University. Receiving the LL.B de 
gree from New York University Law School] in 1931, he 
was admitted to the New York State bar in 1932 and t 


practice law in the Federal courts in 1937 
* * * 


FIRST NEGRO GROUND TROOPS 
TO FIGHT GERMANS 
According to an article wired from Kome by the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune's correspondent, Russell Hill 
which appeared in the Tribune on August 29, “Men of 
the 92nd Infantry Division, who went into line or 
the 5th Army front last week are the first Neerc 
ground trcops to go into action against the Germans 
“Before they were committed to combat they were 
exhorted by Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark to ‘take 
this opportunity, as I know you will, to cover your 
selves with glory’.” 


DR. MARSHALL L. SHEPARD 
NEW RECORDER OF DEEDS 


President Roosevelt recently announced the appoint 
ment of the Rev. Marshall Lorenzo Shepard, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to the office of Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia. Dr. Shepard, pastor of Mt 
Olivet Tabernacle Baptist Church, in Philadelphia, suc 
ceeds the late Dr. William J. Thompkins. 

Dr. Shepard was born in Oxford, N. C., and educated 
at Winston-Salem Teachers College, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, and Lincoln University, Pa., from which he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He has served 
three terms as a member of the Pennsylvania legislature 








St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 


REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 





Teachers’ certificates. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


of the Episcopal Church 











ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 
Montgomery, Alabama 
A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 


OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergerten 
Established in 1874 Moved te Montgomery 1887 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and BS. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 


ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences 
Moderate 


For Catalog and Information 


Terms 


write 


by the Southern Association 


AND PHYSICAL 


Under auspices 
Opportunity for Self-Help 


THE REGISTRAR, 











RALEIGH, N. C. 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
es 


Offering Work Leading te the M.A. 
and MLS. Degrees 


oe 
Scheel of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


. 
Por Bulletin, Address: 


through 
H. Council Trenholm. President THE REGISTRAR 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


(leading te A.B. or $.B. Degrees) 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Political Science 
Home Economics 

Mathematics 

Music Education 

Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 
German Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 


Major Fields of Study 

Biological Sciences 
Chemistry and Physics 
Education and Psychology 
English 


French 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 














Insured Persons Are Serene and Con fident 
In Storms As Well As Calms 


Whether at work or play people 
need protection against the ever 
present possibility of injury and 
illness and the certainty of 
death—and only a good insurance 
policy can adequately protect 


against these ills of life. 


SHEET 
eR 
++ 


A Stately Entrance With 
A Friendly “4 elcome 


The sole aim of the officers and representatives of insurance Companies is 
to prepare all people for living as well as dying. Their persistency in urging 
people to protect themselves against the calamities of life is because they know 
that the right kind of insurance will provide for the insured all during his life- 
time and, certainly after his death, the many things he longed to do for his 


loved ones, but could not. 


The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., has provided from its inception a 


superior insurance plan which covers sickness, accident and death, and _ its 


modern life policies provide cash surrender, loan and paid-up values. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, 19, VA. 








Life, Health and Accident Insurance at Reasonable Cost 


Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia. 
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